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New Products Flood Brings Wave of Warranties 


But Most P.A’s Feel 
Long-Established Ties 
Are Better Safeguards 


New York—tThe big fuss over 
more glamorous warranties in 
the consumer field (autos, etc.) 
is having its counterpart in the 
industrial field—though some- 
what less dramatically and usually 
for vastly different reasons. 

What the P.A. is finding more 
and more these days is that: 

(1) So many new products— 
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Plan to Revise Defense Buying 
Stirs Up Heated Controversy 


| Washington—The Symington plan to revamp the Defense Dept. 
would have far reaching effects on how the Pentagon spends the 
| billions of dollars that go into defense procurement. 
| Offered last week by an advisory committee to President-elect 
Kennedy, the controversial and wide-sweeping plan found plenty 
of critics both among top level service personnel and among defense 
contractors. 

But there were also those who saw merit in the proposals to 


Steel Buyers See No Price Rise Now 
But Feel Hike Is Inevitable Next Year 


Pittsburgh—Steel prices won't 
after Jan. 1, buyers will be in no 
ordering. 


rise until demand does, and even 
hurry to step up the pace of their 


The upswing then probably will be relatively modest 


“and uneven—sufficient to increase mill operating rates by only 10 


to 15 points over current levels, t 


S-P Delays ‘62 Tooling 

Detroit—In a rare reversal of 
the secrecy usually surrounding 
automotive plans, Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. announced that 
a temporary hold order had been 
issued on its 1962 model tool- 
ing. 

Lewis E. Minkel, marketing 
vice president, indicated that a 
decision would be made within a 
few weeks whether to continue 
as planned or settle for less 
| drastic changes in the forthcom- 
| ing models. Planning had origi- 
nally called for relatively exten- 
sive style changes in the Lark 
and addition of a smaller four- 

(Turn to page 4, column 5) 


o about 60% to 65% of capacity 
during the first and second 
quarters. 

That’s the way the Steel Com- 
mittee of the National Assn. of 


market. The box above sum- 
marizes the group’s findings as 
reported after a day-long meeting 
in Pittsburgh last week when they 
compared notes on demand, 
prices, delivery, and other factors. 


correctly forecast last October 
that the final quarter of 1960 
would see no pickup for steel, 
believes that steel price increases 
are inevitable—but not before 
the second quarter. 

Selective price increases on 
(Turn to page 33, column 1) 


Purchasing Agents sizes up the 


The NAPA committee, which 


effect more centralized control 
of production and development 
contracting. 

If the procurement consolida- 
tion phase of the plan were car- 
ried out, here is what analysts 
of the plan say you could expect: 


@More uniform policies on 
contracting procedures, selection 
of contractors, profit and cost 
allowances, and other procure- 
ment matters. 


®Considerably fewer military 
field agencies authorized to deal 
with industry. 


@ Quicker decisions on invita- 
tions to bid and on contract 
awards, and fewer bureaucrats 
to rule on individual procurement 
transactions. 


@ Simplification of the com- 
(Turn to page 33, column 2) 


S & H Green Stamps 


Invade Industrial Field 


New York—Eugene Bond, 
P.A. for Red Devil Tool Co., 
Union, N. J., made news last week 
when he bought a drum of chem- 
icals, from Circo Corp., Clark, 
N. J., and received 1,000 S & H 
green stamps along with his pur- 
chase. 

That transaction marked the 
first use of trading stamps in the 
chemical field, and it was the first 
time Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 
Inc., the nation’s largest distrib- 
utor of trading stamps, had of- 
fered the consumer stamps for 
industrial products. 

Circo’s program added new 
fuel to the growing controversy 
over the use of trading stamps 

(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


Cut in Pulp Costs 
Shakes Up Prices 


In Paper Industry 


New York—Steep price cuts 
in paper raw materials are cast- 
ing a long shadow over the price 
outlook for some important 
paper products—notably folding 
paper cartons. According to in- 
dustry opinon, bending board 
and special food board are likely 
to be the hardest hit by the price 
reductions. 

The first hint of a downturn 
should show up in the pricing 
policy of non-integrated paper 
producers, who are now reaping 
the benefit of lower raw material 
tags. These- producers, say the 
experts, are in the best position 
to set the pricing tone in the 
industry—toward either com- 
petitive price cutting or price 
stability, with lower raw materials 
costs used to offset the pressure 
from higher freight and labor 
charges. 

The integrated mills have their 
own “captive” pulp sources, and 
so are unaffected by the recent 
pulp cuts. But they will have to 
meet the pricing action of the 

(Turn to page 17, column 1) 


This Week’s 


or remakes of old ones—are com- 
ing on the market that manufac- 
turers are trying to stimulate 
faith in the newcomers by issu- 
ing warranties on them. 

(2) Product improvement—via 
better materials, better eh re 
ing, and “reliability” manufacture 
—makes longer, stronger war- 
ranties possible in established 
lines. 

(3) In a few areas (usually 
where industrial products over- 
lap consumer lines) warranties 
are part of an all-around “hard 
sell.” 

Chances are that in the months 
ahead, industrial buyers will find 
an increasing number of manu- 
facturers dangling warranties 
either as part of a sales pitch or 
simply to call attention to a new 
feature engineered into a prod- 
uct. 

Here are some recent examples 
of this new “hard sell” trend: 

© Automotive parts suppliers 
are working hand-in-hand with 
the auto makers in the stepped-up 
warranty drive by adjusting their 
own guarantee periods. AC 
Spark Plug Div. of General 
Motors, for one, has extended its 
warranty on all original equip- 
ment items not considered nor- 
mal maintenance. 

© Makers of originai 
tires are now beefing up their 

(Turn to page 34, column 1) 
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Industry’s preoccupation with prices and its confusion over 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Industry Is Still on the Move, but the post-war pace of 
industrial migration may be slowing down. The spread on 
pages 20-21 tracks the path of companies seeking new plant 
sites since World War Ii, and charts the current trends. 


® Positive Action is needed by a buyer to become firmly 
committed to a contract—and to end an agreement. “The 
Law and You” column on page 25 interprets this vital point, 
and other legal matters that could affect you. 


what to do about them reflects the current uncertain course of 
business. Price headlines of the past few weeks have announced 
a mixed series of changes—mostly on the down side but with 
enough ups to confuse the issue. 


Truck Tire Prices Cut 


For instance: Corrugated paper went up, then down; tires 
were marked down, but only to meet what discounters were 
offering anyway; aluminum products, rubber, pulp, some plastic 
resins also came down—but come Jan. 1, tin and aluminum 
cans are due to rise, Steel holds firm in published lists but shaves 
all corners to gain sales—even while warning that once the 
market shows more than one ray of sunshine, prices will prob- 
ably move up again. 


sized truck tires approximat 
72% last oh apie a 
manufacturers were expected 
to follow suit. 


®@ An Improvement in Quality has been noticed in machine 
tools and plant equipment going on the auction block 
recently. For an idea of the latest resale prices and a listing 
of some of the major sales coming up, see page 30. 


® A New Era in Data Processing appears on the horizon. 
Machines now entering the market are designed to take 
ever another business chore—reading routine typed docu- 
ments. See “Product Perspective” on p. 27. 


It’s hard to agree on much of anything—except that when 
prices are cut, it’s in hopes of sparking more sales, and when 
(Turn to page 33, column 4) 
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New Rail Merger Activity in East and Midwest 


Washington—Railroad merger 
activity speeded up again last 
week with these developments 
reported from the East and 
Middle West: 


@ The Norfolk & Western an- 
nounced that the Wabash will be 
worked into its proposed merger 
with the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis (Nickel Plate) (see PW, 
Dec. 5, 60, p. 30). The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad owns about 
35% of N&W stock and 86% 
of Wabash stock. 


@The Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie (Soo Line) permission to 
merge with two of its subsid- 
iaries—Wisconsin Central, and 
Duluth, South Shore, and At- 
lantic. The Canadian Pacific 
owns controlling interest in all 
three. 


@ Directors of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois were to meet to 
consider an offer by the Missouri 
Pacific to acquire the C & EI by 
an exchange of stock. This move, 
if approved, would give the Mis- 
souri Pacific, which operates west 
and southwest of St. Louis, an 
entry into Chicago. 


A 7,400-Mile Line 


The marriage of the N&W/ 
Nickel Plate and Wabash would 
create a 7,400-mile line having 
assets of about $1.7-billion and 
stretching from the Atlantic 
Coast as far west as Nebraska 
As another part of the deal N&W 
said it would pay $27-million 
for the Sandusky Line of the 
Pennsylvania, a 111-mile link 
that would connect the N & W 
and Nickel Plate. 

Most observers believed that 
the Pennsylvania was using the 
N & W to lay the foundation for 
a giant rail combine in the Fast. 
although it professed no connec- 
tion with the N & W merser 
moves. The N & W absorbed 
the Virginian earlier this year. 


Would Cut Duplication 


Under the new merger plan. 
the duplicating facilities of the 
Nickel Plate and Wabash in the 
Middle West would be consoli- 
dated. They have 650 miles of 
parallel lines in the area between 
Buffalo and St. Louis. 

The Wabash operates a main 
line from Buffalo to Kansas Citv 
and serves Omaha and Des 


Seven New York Utilities 
Join in Project to Develop 
Electricity From the Atom 


New York—Seven New York 
State Utility companies have 
joined in a project to develop 
what they described as _ the 
nation’s largest nuclear-powered 
electrical generation plant. 

The goal is economical electric 
power from the atom—meaning 
electric power at a price equal to 
that now produced from coal, oil, 
or gas in conventional power 
plants. 

The utilities plan a series of 
atomic plants within the state to 
Start operating by 1967 or 1968. 

The General Dynamics Corp. 
has been chosen to develop the 
project, which was announced 
jointly by the investor-owned 
utilities and General Dynamics. 
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Moines. The Nickel Plate’s|unified companies operate as 
main line runs from Buffalo to} competitors in generally the same 
Cleveland and St. Louis. Both| area — Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
also serve Chicago. Michigan, Illinois, North and 


The N & W operates from 
Norfolk to Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus; it is a major carrier of 
soft coal. 

ICC’s approval of the merger 
of the Soo Line, the Wisconsin 
Central, and the Duluth, South 
Shore and Atlantic came less 
than two months after it author- 
ized the Chicago and North 
Western to purchase the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis. The two 


South Dakota. 


$222-Million in Assets 


The new Soo Line will have 
assets totaling $222-million and 
operating revenue, based on 1959 
figures, of more than $8 1-million. 
The ICC said the merger is ex- 
nected to produce annual sav- 
ings of about $1.2-million. The 
mereed company will have nearly 
5,000 miles of track. 


SoPacs Switch to Competitive Bids 
For Diesel Fuel Delights Purchasing 


San Francisco—The Southern 
Pacific Railroad has switched its 
oil buying procedure from pri- 
vate negotiation to competitive 
bidding, because of the Clayton 
Act. 

This year the SP elected to its 
board a man who also serves on 
the board of directors of an oil 
company with which the railroad 
has negotiated much of its fuel 
requirements in the past. 

To comply with the Clayton 
Act and to avoid any implications 


of unlawful exercise of interlock- 
ing directorate, the SP was obliged 
to go to the open market for its 
fuel as it already does for many 
of its other needs. 

A spokesman for the SP pur- 
chasing department said he fav- 
ored the new agreement. “For the 
first time we have a darn good 
opportunity to sample the open 
fuel market,” the spokesman said. 

The railroad began accepting 
bids last week for up to 38-mil- 
lion gallons of diesel fuel. 


Wherever in the world your industrial machinery operates... 


Other outstanding Shell 
Industrial Lubricants available world-wide 


Shell Telius Oils — for hydraulic systems 
Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crankcase 


oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Rimula Oils —for heavy-duty diesel 


engines 


Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial and 


marine turbines 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils for 
high-production metalworking 


Shell Macoma Oils — for extreme pressure 


industrial gear lubrication 


Shell Voluta Oils — for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 


i 
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AN INTERESTING FACT! 


Every Shell Branded Industrial Lubricant 


is named for a sea shell Shown 
the Alvania beanii 


Shell Alvania Grease is there 


Around the world, Shell Alvania 
Grease is available—under the same 
brand name and providing the same 
outstanding lubrication. This is assur- 
ance that your customers abroad will 
enjoy the same performance from 
your equipment that domestic cus- 
tomers rely upon. 

Alvania® Grease offers these per- 
formance-proved advantages: (1) It 
provides safe lubrication at both high 
and low temperatures. (2) It won't 
wash out even in locations where water 


splashing can’t be avoided. (3) It has 
built-in protection against rust and 
pitting of anti-friction bearings. And 
because this one multi-purpose grease 
is specially designed to satisfy as much 
as 90% of industrial grease needs, less 
servicing time is required; inventory 
costs are less; and there is less risk of 
misapplication. 

No matter where your machinery 
is shipped, make Shell Alvania Grease 
your standard recommendation. Write 
for complete information. 
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Returns from the Treasury Department's depreciation survey 
of thousands of companies show widespread dissatisfaction with 
present rules, That’s the word from staffers who are compiling 
a final report to be published around the end of the month. 

Results from a practically identical survey using the same 
questionnaire already have been published by a private firm, 
the tax research institute. Among their findings: 

©47% of the companies replying said they would be in- 
fluenced to buy more capital equipment if more liberal depre- 
ciation allowances were permissible. 

@50% think present depreciation allowances are unsatis- 
factory, 41% think they are all right as is. 

@23% want to adjust depreciation allowances to reflect 
increased prices. 

® 58% would be willing to give up capital gains tax treatment 
of income from the sale of depreciated property. 

a « * 

New or additional financing has been provided for nearly 300 
small businesses in the 18 months since President Eisenhower 
signed the Small Business Investment Act. 

And operators of small business investment companies—155 
licenses. have been issued—are convinced that this is but a 
beginning. So are Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.) and Rep. 
Wright Patman (D-Tex.), chief Congressional sponsors of the 
SBIC program. 

They plan legislation permitting SBICs to borrow from the 
government a sum equal to their capital and surplus, which now 
totals $200-million. They now can borrow only half of this. 

& a * 

Internal Revenue Service has proposed a change in inventory 
valuation regulations which would help reduce the tax bite on 
companies using the “last in—first out” method when inventories 
are declining. The law requires that you report as profit that part 
of the inventory sold or used up and not replaced at a year’s end. 

The new rule permits a manufacturer make a single “pool” 
of all his inventory—raw materials as well as finished goods— 
instead of accounting for them as separate pools, as a manu- 
facturer must do under current regulations. 

So far, IRS has heard no adverse comment for its proposed 
ruling, which was sparked in part at least by complaints of steel 
warehouse operators who had sold off most of their inventory 
during the 1959 steel strike. 

Economists paraded before a specially-called session of the 
Joint Economic Committee last week. 

The optimists of the group testifying the first day held out 
some hope that the current economic downturn would be short 
and mild, but they claimed it was too early to say with certainty 
when the decline might end. 

Joseph A. Pechman, of the Brookings Institution, challenged 
the Kennedy Administration to “not only halt and reverse the 
business downturn” but to adopt fiscal and monetary policies 
to increase the nation’s growth rate. 

Charles L. Schultze, of the University of Indiana, advised 
Kennedy to cut taxes and increase spending to achieve a full- 
employment economy. 

Geoffrey H. Moore, of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, said there have been a few “preliminary developments 
of the sort that usually precede an upturn.” 

Government economists Louis J. Paradiso of the Commerce 
Dept., and Seymour L. Wolfbein of the Labor Dept. made no 
recommendations, but were concerned with the trend. Paradiso 
saw no major forces in sight to provide “the upward thrust 
needed for resumption of economic growth.” 
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Steel ingot, thous tons 1,376 1,393* 2,732 
Autos, units 146,637 118,140* 58,109 
Trucks, units 24,492 18,159* 12,141 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,834 8,092 7,983 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,934 13,367 13,168 
Resid'al fuel oil, thous bbl 6,711 6,257 6,713 
Gasoline, thous bbl 29,053 28,776 28,772 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 79.2 81.8 82.1 
Container board, tons 145,108 135,541 148,725 
Boxboard, tons 85,501 84,279 87,796 
Paper operating rate, % 84.4 90.1* 93.8 
Lumber, thous board ft 159,257 213,309 210,011 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,278 1,341* 1,600 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 14,368 13,500 13,907 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 446.1 385.0 383.4 
* Revised 
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Washington—Gov. Luther H. 
Hodges will tak« office as Secre- 
tary of Commerce in January 
with this philosophy of govern- 
ment: America’s economic growth 
depends upon the energies and 
abilities of private enterprise. 

“My basic belief is that you 
can’t wave a magic wand in 
Washington and expect miracles,” 
Hodges told PURCHASING WEEK 
last week. “The government has 
to be oriented toward stimulating 
the private energies of the na- 
tion.” 

Hodges will favor policies 
which give private enterprise 
every possible incentive to per- 
form. At the same time he feels 
business should not expect gov- 
ernment to protect it from fair 
competition. He is strcag for ex- 
panded trade, thinks U. S. indus- 
try should promote itself aggres- 
sively abroad, and that the UV. S. 
should make every effort to at- 
tract foreign investment to these 
shores in return. 

Hodges’ appointment is an earl 
indication that the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration intends to follow a 
moderate line in economic mat- 
ters. Hodges was a_ successful 
businessman—vice president of 
Marshall Field & Co.—when he 
quit at the age of 52 to go into 


Boney Acts as Advisor 


NAPA President Paisley 
Boney figured prominently in 
the events that propelled North 
Carolina’s Gov. Luther 
Hodges to a cabinet position 
in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. Boney acted as advisor 
to Hodges in his campaign for 

industrialization of his 
state. In 1957 as president of 
the Carolinas-Virginia Pur- 
chasing Agents Assn., Boney 
assessed the amount of busi- 
ness North Carolina was los- 
ing on industrial purchases 
made in other parts of the 
country by North Carolina 
firms. Hodges used Boney’s 
findings in his drive for more 
industrialization of his state, 
citing a billion-dollar North 
Carolina market as a major 
incentive for out-of-state in- 
dustries to locate there. 


Hodges Favors Incentives for 


politics. He has been governor of 
North Carolina for six years and 
headed the Professional Men and 
Women for Kennedy-Johnson in 
the campaign. 

As governor of a textile-pro- 
ducing state, he has been sympa- 
thetic to that industry’s troubles 
from foreign competition. But as 
Secretary he knows he will have 
to take a broader view of the na- 
tional interest. He will promote 
Kennedy’s program of freer trade, 
continue present efforts to expand 
exports in hopes of redressing the 
outflow of gold and creating more 
jobs at home. 

The 62-year-old governor has 
done a tremendous job of attract- 
ing new industry to North Caro- 
lina. He has brought qualified 
businessmen into government. 
enacted tax measures favoring 
industry, created a “research tri- 
angle” adjacent to three univer- 
sities where private firms have 
been encouraged to set up re- 
search headquarters. He started 
the North Carolina Business De- 
velopment Corp. to provide long 
term venture capital to small local 
industry. 


Hodges personally led a delega- 
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heal 


Private Enterprise 


TEAMMATES: NAPA President Paisley Boney (left) and Gov.. Luther 


Hodges of North Carolina, newly 


tion of 68 businessmen to Europe 
a year ago in search of business 
for North Carolina ports and to 
persuade foreign firms to invest 
in North Carolina. The trip was 
considered an enormous success. 

His efforts have paid off in 


appointed Secretary of Commerce. 


hard, irrefutable economic facts. 
In 1958 when the rest of the na- 
tion, suffering the effects of reces- 
sion, invested 17%. less in new 
and expanded industrial facilities 
North Carolina registered a 35% 


increase. 


Christmas Comes 


But Once a Year: 


The Gift Boom Spurns Payola Fear 


New York—The business gift 
industry is booming again this 
Christmas, despite the feeling 
against payola. 

Gift dealers say the practice of 
corporate giving during the holi- 
day season will never be wiped 
out, and they cite thriving sales as 
proof. 

The biggest demand is for 
desk-top items, which this year 
range from the standard pen-and- 
pencil set to all manner of 
gimmicks. 

Example: There’s a reminder 
pad with a time-piece embedded 
in the cover to keep the busy 
executive from forgetting ap- 
pointments. 


The Versatile Ball Point 


An ever reliable practical gift, 
the ball point pen, is starting to 
take on as many accessories as 
the new cars. Here are some: 

@A pen with a scale on the 
end to weigh letters’ before 
mailing. 

@A reproduction of an apple 
with the pen stuck through it— 
for the apple-polishing gift giver. 

@A pen with a pad of “instant 
paper.” Pull out the pen and a 
sheet of paper pops out. 

@A pocket knife, 40 in. tape 
measure, scissors, and file com- 
bination with a ball point at- 
tached. 

@For the pocket, a telescope 
pen that folds up to about an 
inch. 

If the secretary or receptionist 
is on the last-minute list, Wing- 
field-Wilson Gifts, New York, 
recommends jewelry on_ the 
theory that she does not want 
candy and probably will not use 
perfume. But if the office girl is 
a home-type, W-W has a new 
triple timer for kitchen appli- 
ances. Selling for $4.95, it times 
three different things simultane- 
ously. 

Another item is a lazy susan 
base with suction cups under- 
neath ($3.95). This gadget turns 
any standard plate or dish into a 
lazy susan. 

For the executive, Peter Bob- 
john, Inc., another New York 
dealer, has a barometer, ther- 
mometer, and humidity indicator 


combination. On the bottom is a 


clock which can be wound with- 
out removing the unit from the 
wall. It goes for $35. 

The P.A. who plans ahead can 
give a leather-bound dictionary 
($32 at Wingfield-Wilson). This 
Webster’s is part of a set includ- 
ing book ends. The idea: Every 
Christmas give another part of 
the group to complete the set. 
Also in the line-up are Bartlett’s 
Quotations, Roget’s Thesaurus, 
an atlas, a biographical diction- 
ary, and the complete Shake- 
speare, each priced between $20 
and $30. That makes six years 
of gift solution. 

The manager of Kelly Girl 
Service, Inc., has decided that 
girls, a year-round favorite, make 
good gifts for the office. As a 
Christmas party door prize given 
by the Sales Executive Club of 
New York, the manager is offer- 
ing a week’s service of a Kelly 
secretary. 


Studebaker-Packard 
Delays 1962 Tooling 


(Continued from page 1) 
cylinder economy car to the line. 

This car would be mounted on 
a 100 in. wheelbase, and would 
be powered by a. slant-four 
liquid-cooled engine. This could 
be built on the existing V-8 en- 
gine line, a cost-cutting procedure 
now used for Pontiac’s Tempest 
powerplant. $26-million was ear- 
marked for both programs pri- 
marily for body dies from the 
Budd Co. 

Budd Co. said it was laying off 
700 workers at its Hunting Park 
(Philadelphia) plant, primarily 
because of Studebaker’s halt in 
tooling orders. It also cited 
year-end schedule adjustments in 
the automotive industry as an- 
other cause. 

Minkle said that he wanted to 
squelch any rumors that the 
company was phasing out of the 
auto business entirely. He gave 
no indication that plans for the 
smaller car would be dropped. 
However, he did state that the 
company is weighing whether a 
change in styling is preferable to 
maintaining continuity. 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Sold and still selling! 


The corrugated container—workhorse of mass distribution— 
has long been known for its excellent product protection. 
Now it’s fast becoming the Cinderella of packaging. 
Attractive, tinted background designs—even four-color 
half-tone printing, pioneered by Packaging Corporation of 
America—are transforming drab, rubber-stamped con- 
tainers into eye-catching traveling billboards that sell their 


contents at every opportunity. 


The skillful combination of art and package design is but 
one of countless ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, implemented 
through integrated national facilities, produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your requirements are 
large or small, regional or national, we welcome the 


f opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons « Containers * Displays » Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 


we we 
WITH WHEELS LOWERED, the vehicle can jump the 
tracks to operate as a piece of over-the-road equip- 


ment. If parking gets rough, it can hop a freight. 


“ ae 8 
VERSATILE WORKHORSE called trackmobile, manu- 
factured by Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., provides 
power to haul freight cars on rails (left) 


Cuts in Paper Raw Material Costs 
Shake Price Structure on Cartons| 


(Continued from page 1) 
non-integrated mills who buy 
their pulp out in the open mar- 
ket place. 

The drop in raw materials 
amounted to as high as $15/ton 
—the first major decline since 
the early postwar years. Ex- 
amples of cuts: 


@ Weyerhaeuser — $15/ton 
drop for both low color sulphite 
pulp (now priced $135/ton) and 
standard sulphite (now $140/ 


Order ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS from your Yellow Pages! 


... Save time and money 


It’s a fact. In the Yellow Pages of your phone book you'll find a local 
distributor of Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners. He maintains full stocks— 
aluminum bolts, nuts, rivets, machine screws, wood screws, sheet metal 
screws, washers, any aluminum fastener you need. 

No need to stock a jot of fasteners yourself. No need to run short, 
either. Your local Alcoa distributor offers the largest line of aluminum 
fasteners available today. So, besides the other advantages of using 
Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners—to cut your production costs, and improve 
product appearance, and boost product performance—you can simplify 
your inventory control. 

Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners are corrosion resistant, have full 
threads, no burrs, and are produced from fully heat-treated, high-strength 
alloys. And one thing more! You'll get full count every time, exactly 
what you order. 

If you'd like more information or free samples, mail the coupon! 


Vatcoa ALUMINUM 


Ae FASTEN ALUMINUM WITH ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS 


NAME_ 


COMPANY_ 


CITY 


Purchasing Week 


Aluminum Company of America 
2003-M Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me complete specification data and 
samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


STREET ADDRESS__ 


es eee! | 


TITLE 


ton), and a $10/ton cut in kraft 
pulp. 


_ @St. Regis—$12/ton reduc- 
tion in bleached kraft for West 
Coast delivery. 


@Scrap paper—Prices broke 
last week with old corrugated 
boxes falling to $15/ton (a $3 
drop), number 1 newspapers 
falling $13/ton (a $2 drop), and 
white envelope cuttings down to 
$80/ton (a $10 drop). 


One of the main reasons given 
for the cut in pulp tags was the 
weakness in tablet paper prices 
after mid-1960. Tablet prices 
fell sharply during the summer 
causing demands for lower raw 
material prices. 

Last week, however, most 
large producers raised their 
tablet paper prices by 25¢/cwt. 


Cost Pressures Rise 


The hike was sparked by in- 
creasing cost pressures, rather 
than by a demand pickup. Cur- 
rently the industry is experienc- 
ing a seasonal lull; as one large 
producer observed, “Demand is 
dead.” 

Since competition is especially 
keen in this item, and since de- 
mand is not expected to perk up 
until after the first quarter, it’s 
quite possible that—with the 
lower pulp prices—tablet paper 
may not be able to hold its new 
price level. 


Paperboard Area Darkest 


In the paperboard sector of 
the industry, folding paper car- 
tons—bending board and special 
food board—are pointed out as 
having the weakest tag outlook. 

“I doubt if we can keep up 
the prices we’ve béen getting,” 
commented one Midwest pro- 
ducer. The lower pulp costs are 
expected to provide more room 
for price cutting in these prod- 
ucts already characterized by 
overcapacity and competition. 

But the anticipated price drop 
won't be proportionate to the 
pulp cuts. The reason: Much of 
the decline in this raw material 
cost had already been pre-empted 
in the marketplace through 
widespread discounting. 

For another important paper- 
board product—corrugated car- 
tons—the drop in the cost of 
old corrugated boxes is expected 
to keep prices fairly stable at 
their current low levels. 


Capacity Ample 


The industry looks for demand 
to be high and increasing all 
through 1961. But capacity is 
ample, and the pulp-using inte- 
grated mills in the South will be 
facing competition from non-inte- 
grated mills in the North— 
which use old corrugated boxes 
as a prime raw material. 

One hint that corrugated car- 
ton tags won’t rise came when 
Fibreboard rescinded a 10% in- 
crease in its corrugated products 
which it had announced less than 
a month previous (see PW, Dec. 
5, °60, p. 1). 

But although no increase is in 
the cards for these prices, neither 
is a price drop anticipated. As a 
few producers commented, “It’s 
hard to see how prices can go 
much lower than they already 


are.” 
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Government Survey Shows Easing 


Of Capital Expenditures to Continue 


Washington—The slow ease in 
industrial plant and equipment 
expenditures, that began last 
spring, will continue into the first 
quarter of 1961. The Commerce 
Dept. and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission reporting 
last week on a survey taken in 
October and late November, said 
industry as a whole indicated that 
it expects to spend at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $34.9- 
billion for plant and equipment in 
the first three months of next 
year. This would be down 2% 
from the rate of expenditures in 
the first quarter of 1960. 

The anticipated reduction will 
occur primarily in the durable 
goods industries, where projected 
first quarter 1961 outlays are 
down 5%. 

Plant and equipment spending 
for 1960 as a whole now are esti- 
mated at $35.75-billion, 10% 
above 1959 but 4% below the 
total projected in the early part 
of this year. 


$35.1 Billion Next Year 


A similar McGraw-Hill survey, 
released last month, indicated 
total capital expenditures next 
year would run to about $35.1- 
billion. This showed the same 
slight decline as is indicated by 
the Commerce-SEC survey even 
though somewhat dissimilar in- 
dustrial classifications are used in 
each case. 

The government survey showed 
that manufacturers are planning 
to spend at an annual rate of 
$14.3-billion in both the fourth 
quarter of this year and the first 
quarter of 1961. This is down 
slightly from the peak rate of 
$14.7-billion in mid-1960. 

The downward revisions in ex- 
penditures in the last six months 
of this year are traceable chiefly 
to the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries, with the decline led by 
airlines and gas utilities. 

The railroads, reflecting un- 
favorable operations this year, 
expect to cut spending on road 
and equipment to an annual rate 
of $700,000 in the first quarter 
of 1961. This would be down 
36% from the 1960 rate. 

All non-rail transportation 


New Cast Speeds Work 
At Anaconda Zinc Plant 


Great Falls, Mont.—Faster, 
less costly loading and shipping 
of zinc in larger units is reported 
by Anaconda Co.’s reduction 
plant here through use of a new 
mould that casts a 2,400 Ib. zinc 
slab about 4 ft. square and 6 in. 
thick. 

Designed primarily to make 
use of mechanized handling 
equipment, the new cast is said 
to have these advantages over 
the traditional 55-lb. ingots: 

® Casting cost and handling is 
reduced. One of the new types 
is said to replace about 44 of the 
older shapes 

®@ Ford truck handling is made 
possible by ridges at the bottom; 
mechanical hoisting by slots on 
each side. 

Plant manager Floyd S. 
Weimer said several shipments 
already had been made to fab- 
ricators. They were well re- 
ceived, he reported, particularly 
by shops with larger furnaces 
and facilities to handle the larger 


companies plan to reduce their 
first quarter capital spending to 
an annual rate of $1.6-billion, 
down 19% from anticipated ex- 
penditures for 1960. 

First quarter capital spending 
rates in other industries include: 
$1.5-billion in primary iron and 
steel, $300,000 in primary non- 
ferrous metals, $600,000 in elec- 
trical machinery and equipment, 
and $1.1-billion in non-electrical 
machinery. These are about the 
same as fourth quarter 1960 rates. 


Denver—The oil workers 
union, gearing for its new con- 
tract negotiations, has made it 
clear that it wants more than the 
5% wage increase reported to 
have been offered by some firms. 
Many producers feel a higher set- 
tlement would mean price boosts. 

The union has targeted a 
18¢/hr. wage hike, and has 
called for negotiations on an in- 
dustry-wide basis. 

O. A. Knight, president of the 
Oil, Chemical, and Atoinic Work- 
ers Union, set next weck for col- 
lective bargaining with the oil 


industry, and directed locals to 
hold simultaneous negotiating 
sessions on every OCAW oil con- 
tract. 

The union said several major 
companies had made wage offers 
of 5%. But it considered the 
proposals unsatisfactory because 
they were tied to a two-year con- 
tract without a wage re-opener. 

Knight said he had advised 
locals to continue “bargaining up- 
ward from these offers of 5% 
and seek 18¢ across the board 
rather than about a 14.5¢ aver- 
age.” 


Oilmen See Price Hike if Union Demands Prevail | 


The union said some 600 col- 
lective bargaining agreements 
were involved in current negotia- 
tions. “Most of those covering 
the largest groups will be subject 
to strike action by the end of 
OCAW’s collective bargaining 
week,” a spokesman told PurR- 
CHASING WEEK. 

Union officials said the average 
straight-time wage in the industry 
is currently $2.83 an hour. About 
90,000 OCAW members are 
employed in oil industry, chiefly 
in refining, pipelining, production 
and marketing. 


YOU GET FIVE 


IMPORTANT BENEFITS 
WHEN YOUR “SPECS” 


REAO [Hwan 


The fundamental difference in the service 
you get from one supplier or another can 
usually be traced to people. 


HYATT has been fortunate to build an 
organization which contains the kind of 
people who make this difference apparent 
in the way that they make, sell and service 
Hyatt Bearings. 


No one, for example, knows more about 
cylindrical bearings than Hyatt Sales Engi- 
neers. The experience and knowledge of 
these trained bearing specialists regularly 
save vital man-hours and dollars for cus- 
tomers in almost every kind of industry. 


You will appreciate their painstaking study 
of your individual problems of how best to 
apply a bearing. You will appreciate their 
conscientious study prior to every bearing 
recommendation they make. These factors 
are a dollar-saving “plus” for you when you 
need to replace or install new bearings. 


Some call it service. Hyatt calls it people. 
You are urged to discover the difference in 
Hyatt people when you have a bearing 
problem. It’s yours for the asking. 


NON-SEPARABLE TYF 


opment . 


assembly pr 
uct can ol 
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slabs. 
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Purchasing Week 


PRICE. Hyatt’s advant 
ractice and uniformity of Ayan 
reduce over-all cost to 


TEI R RACE 


RELIABILITY. Hyatt’s Reliability Program 
embraces every 
. and that starts with nothing 
ne than the highest-grade raw materials. 


phase of product devel- 


of quality, 


DELIVERY. Hyatt’s unsurpassed produc- 
tion facilities deliver bearings in quantity 
with maximum speed and economy. 


ENGINEERING. Hyatt’s engineering is 
backed by the extensive research h and 
engineering facilities of General Motors. 


THE RECOGNIZED [LEADER IN CYLINDRICAL BEARINGS 


Hiy-ROLL BEARINGS 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, HARRISON, N. J. 


STRATEGY: Dr. 


C. T. Hardwick (left) gives C. C. 


Johnson and B. B. Parker of Carolinas-Virginia Pur- 
chasing Assn. some post-speech pointers at Pinehurst. 


ROYAL BLUE: 


= Economist Counsels P.A.s to Become 
> Aggressors in Dealing With Salesmen 


AWARD: L. B. Whitehouse of Morton Mfg. (left) re- 
ceives medallion from the donor. W. G. Thomas. 
Applauding at right is Assn. Pres. Furman Pinson. 


Pinehurst, N. C.—A _ Univer- 
sity of Detroit business econom- 
ist fired up members of the 
Carolinas- Virginia Purchasing 
Assn. by calling on them to be- 
come the aggressors when sales- 
men call. 

The purchasing agent should 
dominate the interview, Dr. C. T. 
Hardwick told the association’s 
winter meeting here Dec. 2-3. 
“Attack as well as defend,” he 
said. “Don’t be afraid to de- 
mand.” 


ROEBLING ROYAL BLUE WIRE ROPE 
DESIGNED AND MADE TO SERVE YOU WELL 


This is the inside view of Roebling Royal Blue — its core has been removed to 
show the uniformity and symmetry of the rope structure. It’s not only what's 
outside that counts; it’s what's inside as well. You see how concerned we are with 


internal security. 


All the inspections and tests that Royal Blue goes through enable us to know that 
the rope we build will do what we sell it to do. These quality control measures 
help us —as they do you —to take the long view of Royal Blue. A brochure on 
long-lasting Royal Blue, its resistance to shock, abrasion, crushing and bending, 
is available on request. Ask your Roebling wire rope distributor or write to 
Roebling’s Wire Rope Division, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


ROEBLING & 


We put a lot of work 


into it— You get a lot of work out of it. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities « John A. Roebling’s Sons Division, The Colorado Fuel and fron Corporation 


Purchasing Week 


Urging purchasing men to bone 
up on the elements of managerial 
strategy and decision-making, 
Hardwick described the negotiat- 
ing and contracting processes as 
the focal point of industrial buy- 
ing. 

“Scientific buying is more than 
just passive resistance to sales- 
men,” said Hardwick. And he 
added: “Successful purchasing 
requires more than an aggressive 
plan to get facts, opinions, and 
attitudes from vendors. 

“It takes real savoir-faire, for 
strategic skills are required dur- 
ing the interviewing (of salesmen) 
process, and this is the stage at 
which the buyer must call up his 
personal astuteness and skills of 
persuasion.” To conduct aggres- 
sive buying, Hardwick said, you 
must professionalize the negotiat- 
ing technique. 

Hardwick, director of the In- 
stitute of Business Services at 


Development Program 


Chicago— NAPA officials 
met here last week to consider 
proposals that would increase 
budgeted expenditures for pro- 
fessional development and edu- 
cational activities to as high as 
$173,000 by 1964-65. 

NAPA President Paisley 
Boney revealed the ambitious 
long-range program of the 
organization’s Professional De- 
velopment Committee at the 
winter session of the Carolinas- 
Virginia Purchasing Assn. 
Boney also said additional pro- 
posed activities of the group’s 
public relations committee re- 
quired another $40,000. 

The NAPA president des- 
cribed the committee propo- 
sals in pleading for increased 
membership dues to permit the 
NAPA to expand its profes- 
sional activities and member- 
ship services. 

The Professional Develop- 
ment Committee program 
envisions financing of scholar- 
ships and fellowships at lead- 
ing colleges and universities, 
purchasing research grants, 
subsidies for writing activities, 
purchasing professorships, and 
professional staff assistants. 


Detroit, needled purchasing for 
allowing the functions of quality 
control, specifications, and other 
technical areas to “slip away.” 
“You have been too willing to 
play a minor role” in many tech- 
nical areas, he said. 

Hardwick also said purchasing 
men must build their proficiency 
in practical economics and gen- 
eral managerial functions. 

More than 500 persons regis- 
tered for the two-day session at 
which L. B. Whitehouse, Jr., of 
Morton Manufacturing Co., re- 
ceived the association’s Thomas 
Award for meritorious service in 
purchasing and civic activities. 
Whitehouse is vice president in 
charge of purchasing for the 
Lynchburg, Va., firm. 

NAPA President _— Paisley 
Boney attended the meeting 
along, with M. B. Eubanks, Jr., 
of Riegel Textile Corp., chair- 
man of the NAPA public rela- 
tions committee, and Clinton 
Bishop, of Alan Wood Steel Co., 
NAPA Sth District vice presi- 
dent. 
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Robert L. Tripp succeeds Ed-;cost and tabulating, has been 

; es Z ward Pettengill as purchasing] made assistant director of pur- 

This Changing Pu rchasing Profession \|agent at Continental Screw Co.,|chasing at Minneapolis-Moline 
||New Bedford, Mass. Pettengill|Co., Hopkins, Minn. 

Leonard Butters, manager ofjassigned to the division’s steel C. Claude Watkins retires Jan.|ecomes manager of production 
purchasing and traffic for Union|sales department. Stevens had|1 as vice president and director control. Tripp, former traffic 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.,|been senior purchase analyst on|of purchases, General Box Co.,| anager, had previously served 
has been assigned the added post|the corporate purchasing depart-|Des Plaines, Ill., after 38 years|4S assistant purchasing agent 
of secretary for the firm. Butters} ment staff. with the firm. T. K. Reed will . : ; 
is a former president of the Pur- handle purchases as general pur- Richard E. Oliver has been 
chasing Agents Assn. of Central chasing agent. Watkins will con- appointed purchasing agent _of 
Michigan and served as—NAPA tinue as a member of the board| National Automatic Tool Co., 
District 4 vice president for the of directors and will be avail-|Richmond, Ind. He _ succeeds 
1957-1958 term. able also in an advi$ory capacity|Paul G. Nolte, who retired re- 

for the company. |cently after 45 years with the R. E. OLIVER W. J. HUNT 

Robert G. Stevens was pro- firm. Oliver served as assistant Me P 
moted to purchasing agent of the William A. Parker has suc-|purchasing agent the past 13 Alvan Markle joined Yale Ma- 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., ceeded H. J. McCarthy, who re-| years. terials Handling Div., Yale & 
Masillon, Ohio. He _ succeeds tired, as purchasing agent, Parker Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
James W. Morton, who has been! teonarp surters er. G. stevens ' White Metal Co., Eric, Pa. William J. Hunt, manager of|S purchasing agent. He had been 

, director of purchases for Wal- 
worth Co., New York. 


Fred A. Coenen was elevated 
from purchasing agent to director 
of purchases, Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee. He succeeds Fred- 

eric G. Syburg, who was named 
A) INTERNATIONAL PAPER -— The Ultimate Source vice president of international 
operations late last year. 


ALVAN MARKLE F. A. COENEN 


Charles N. 
Rini has been 
made director 
of purchases 
by Brookpark, 
Inc., Cleve- 
land. Form- 
erly purchas- 
ing agent of 
the Cleveland plant, Rini will 
now direct and set purchasing 
policy for the firm’s three plants 
and its subsidiary, Structoglas, 
Inc. 


Louis A. 
Little, com- 
pany purchas- 
ing agent 
since 1949 
for Simonds 
Saw & Steel 
Co., —_‘ Fitch- 
burg, Mass., 
has been advanced to manager of 
Simonds special products line at 
the plant. Edward W. Morgan 
has been named purchasing 


c agent at the Fitchburg plant. 
y ; 
. Douglas E. Wall has been 


made manager of Corn Products 
Co.’s Chicago purchasing depart- 
ment. He will have personal 
responsibility for the Chicago 


How to guarantee a strong, uniform paper bag 


g (You can get one every time—thanks to International Paper) purchasing and milling plant of- 
7 fices of the company as well as 


Read why International Paper's Gator-Hide, is making process. From seedling to finished roll. for the purchase of mechanical 


E Nae ia ail i, witeetlliaaah and equipment supplies for all 
: the world’s most widely used kraft paper. A roll that always meets exacting specifications. ovate a nae is PP 
at The future of this strong wrapping, packaging , 
of International Paper makes Gator-Hide into bil- and converting paper is unlimited. Its versatility 
e- lions of grocery, department store, bakery, pro- will contribute to the science of packaging for Obi ° 
aS duce and garment bags. Bags of every description. years to come. ituaries 
in Industry also relies on this versatile Gator-Hide Last year, our staff of 322 package and re- 
S. line for a myriad of converting uses. search counselors answered outside inquiries at Nharcong W. Ny page 4 63, yh 
in How does International Paper’s Gator-Hide the rate of one every seven minutes. ene. 20 Oe 8 Ce Oo 
1e ; : s ; s Buffalo Electric Co., Buffalo, 
pui strength into a paper bag? Into paper pack- International Paper can provide you with the N. Y.. died Nov. 1 
ey aging of all kinds? widest range of papers, boards and packaging ag 
30 years i afts- iste i ei stry. bert — 
0g a sii deo ars, wg cmon a a assistance cohen industry. Call us rd contact ais Ro Benjamin Mount, 62, 
r., men have built strength into this kraft paper by paper merchant or converter —he’s probably purchasing agent for the Ambler 
r- carefully controlling every step of the paper- been doing business with us for years. Milling Co., Los Angeles, died 
a- Nov. 12. 
on @) INTERNATIONAL PAPER new York 17, N.Y. 
>» Charles R. Privetter, 42, pur- 
SI- Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers © papers for home and office use * converting papers papers and paperboards for packaging © shipping chasing agent for Broadlawns 
containers ¢ folding cartons * milk containers ¢ multiwall bags © grocery and specialty bags and sacks « pulps for industry « lumber, plywood and other building materials Polk County Hospital, Des 
Moines, died Nov. 21. 
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A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Turning the Clock Back 


England may yet turn out to be the last stronghold of rugged 
individualism. Swi 

A typical case of diehard thinking comes to light in a recent 
report from the Machine Tool Advisory Council, of the British 
machine tool industry. 

The council, in a last desperate attempt to turn 
the clock back, rejected the recommendations of an 
American ing consultant Prof. Seymour 
Melman, of Columbia University, aimed at stream- 
lining the British tool industry. 

Prof. Melman had urged that the industry go in for more 
standardization of types and parts, buckle down to some seri- 
ous research and development, and stop over-concentrating on 
certain tools. He also wants the tool makers to apply more 
mass production techniques to machine tool building. The 
effort would permit Great Britain to compete more effectively 
against the Soviet Union and other nations, he said. 

The worst blow of all came from Melman’s sug- 
gestion that the Empire tool line ought to be stand- 
ardized to conform with international — and 
specifications. The council rejected as a 
thoroughly un-British notion and resolved that “it 
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the changing image of the profession, says Charles P. Rock- 
wood, a public relations spokesman for the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants. 


Writing in the Journal of Accountancy, Rock- 
wood says that the accountant has emerged in the 
public mind as a rather shady figure who dispenses 
dishonest tax advice to wealthy clients. This 
impression has been aided, Rockwood contends, 
by the rash of popular writings, such as “Cash 
McCall” and “The Enemy Camp,” which have 
given wide currency to the belief that “conflicts 
in tax mortality are endemic in an ‘affluent 
society.’” 


He points out: “It takes little imagination on the part of 
every taxpayer who wrestles with his own conscience to 
speculate on the integrity of other taxpayers confronted with 
even larger temptations than his own and in a position to 
afford expert assistance.” 

What can the accountant do to correct this impression about 
his calling? Says Rockwood: “The profession’s reputation 
in tax practice can best be protected by speaking out on tax 
policy in the broadest sense. 


SENIOR EDITOR 


did not regard the extreme regimentation and con- 


trol necessary to create these conditions as being 
acceptable to democratic and sovereign countries.” 


The Changing Image 


The old public image of the Certified Public 
Accountant as a rather dull plodding fellow in- 
fatuated with endless columns of figures is being 


replaced by another 


Recent tax scandals brought to light in the courts and by 
Congressional investigation committees are responsible for 


° * 


@PAINTER: The artist shown 
above with his personal Mona Lisa is 
Director of Materiel, Bill Hilliard, of 
Lane Wells Division, Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc. (Houston). 

Actually, the portrait is of his wife 
and favorite model, Agnes Jane (Hil- 
liard also uses his three sons as sub- 
jects for his oil paintings). 

Working in his studio-room at home, 
Hilliard spends his weekends painting 
family portraits, landscapes of his 
native California, plus oil field scenes. 
His home is fast becoming his gallery. 

® MODEL: Meantime, on the other 
side of the easel, is a P. A. who doubles 
as a model. 

Although it’s a little out of his line, 
H. R. Morrill, P.A. at Engineering 
Supply Co. (Dallas), was called on to 
pose for some shots when his company 
launched its new sales campaign. 

Shown here with his grocery cart 
and shopping list, Morrill effectively 
portrays a perplexed P.A. trying to 
select the products required by his 

company without the aid of a salesman. 
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Short Pointer 


New York City has discovered a novel technique for pro- 
tecting itself against chiseling firms who give the city short 


weight on rock salt deliveries. 
R. Screvane has announced that the city no longer will accept 
the seller's certification of how much he has delivered. Ina 


Sanitation Commissioner Paul 


startling reversal of policy, he says the city has now “con- 


¢PARADE LEADER: Months 
later, they’re still talking in North 
Evanston (Ill.) about the Fourth of 
July parade that Clary Malmsten, 
Manager of Purchasing Research at 
U. S. Gypsum Co. (Chicago) cooked 
up. 
Malmsten was chairman of the 
affair, viewed by 90,000 spectators and 
heralded as the finest performance in 
the entire history of the 39-year-old 
event. 

A veteran at this sort of activity, 
Malmsten also is: 

1) Board member and _ financial! 
chairman of his church. He’s currently 
responsible for raising $370,000 for 
a new wing and has rounded up al! 
but $43,000 of it himself. 

2) A few years ago, he started as 
scoutmaster of a local troop and did 
such an energetic job that he was soon 
appointed commissioner for the entire 
city of Evanston. He now has 25 men 
and 3,000 Scouts, Explorers, and 
Cubs under him. He’s also a regular 
worker for the United Fund. 


cluded that the best way to tell how much salt is delivered is 
to weigh it ofea scale.” 


Malmsten’s wife, Dee, is a former 
U.S. Gypsum personnel employee, a 
model and actress, and has appeared 
on several magazine ads and TV com- 
mercials. 

es & 


A man who was once assistant Gen- 
eral Purchasing Agent for the South- 
west Pacific on Gen. MacArthur’s 
staff, and Director of Purchases for 
Rochester schools for more than 25 
years, is now stepping into retirement 
after his long career in purchasing. 

Joseph L. Ernst of Rochester, N. Y., 
was a colonel and Legion of Merit 
winner, and for almost three years 
during the Pacific war, his job was 
coordinating all purchases for the 
Army, Navy and Air Corps. In °48, 
he was appointed to a task force which 
recommended the establishment of the 
General Services Administration. 

A real figure in state and national 
school business circles, Ernst will 
finish his last semester this month and 
will be graduating from the profession 
cum laude. 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS... 


What do you look for in a 
visit to a supplier’s plant? 


C. V. Pearce, purchasing agent, Os- 
borne Electronic Sales Corp. (magnetic 
& electro-mechanical device compo- 
nents), Portland, Ore.: 


“I look at the general plant condition, 
age and condition of machinery used in 
the production processes, and how 
paperwork in handling an order is ac- 
complished. With these basic facts in 
mind, I feel you can evaluate perform- 
ance more fairly. If a plant has up-to- 
date equipment and is maintained in 
good condition, you can generally ex- 
pect to receive material from it that re- 
flects this same attitude.” 


E. W. Allen, director of purchases, 
Diamond Chain Co., Inc., Indianapolis: 


“My checklist includes: (1) Examine 
the general condition of production 
equipment; particularly that equipment 
used in producing the product we pur- 
chase. (2) Inquire and observe regard- 
ing the compatibility of labor and man- 
agement. (3) Discuss general financial 
conditions. For example: Does the firm 
have both managerial and financial 
growth potential? (5) Determine what 
equipment and procedure is employed to - : LT a + ’ bac G 
control quality. (6) Observe procedures * 
used for keeping plant clean.” 


L. S. Kirchner, purchasing agent, Hull 


ae agg process equipment, etc.), a a \ Kf S t y 4 4 bad G 


“I want to meet and talk with the } 7 pe 
production manager and engineer. A ’ 
plant tour will indicate the type and = \\ 
capacity of facilities available, as well ‘ "gg WW aa T A 5 he 8 Pe G 
as offer the opportunity to see work in \ 
process which may be similar to our = % 
needs. Old machinery with superlative “ 
operators is more to be desired than ' “él ’ 
new machinery with mediocre operators. eA T Ecol hey T i Pe és 
The intangible aspect of morale within AVE 2\ 
the plant also can be tentatively ap- a 
praised.” 


L. W. Shaw, director of purchases, C. 
F. Church Div., American-Standard 
(bathroom fixtures, etc.), Holyoke, 
Mass.: 


“There are four things I look for and 
in this order: (1) Do they have good 
processing equipment, plant layout, and 
handling facilities to serve us economi- 
cally and speedily? (2) Is their per- s 
sonnel such that we can reasonably ex-| |[n all metals, in all weaves 
pect correct material in the right quan- 


tity at the right time? (3) How complete H 

is their understanding of our use of their} * * * woven to the highest accuracy 
roducts? (4) How good is their house- ‘ ‘ . ’ 

Keeping?” y 2 standard in the industry. You just can t 


M. J. Karpan, director of purchases, ° ss " 
Waterloo Valve Spring Compressor Co.| PUY a better wire cloth than NEWARK. 
(metal boxes & chests), Waterloo, Iowa: 


“I first want to meet the sales man- 
ager and personnel who process our . ° H 
orders. It 4s important, also. that Imeet| Specific need. Years of processing experience to «4 
the plant superintendent and, if possi- . P ° 
ble, visit with plant personnel. There! help you pick the right wire cloth for your 


is no substitute for the personal con- 


tacts that are made with your supplier.| qryplication. Write for Bulletin FC or write us about 


I want to see, too, the facilities and visit 


Hundreds of meshes, weaves and metals to fit your 


the inspection and packaging depart- ° . 

ments. I like to observe methods and} YOU problem. Fast deliveries, best cloth, 
tempo of production, safety procedures, 
and good housekeeping practices.” lowest cost when you call on NEWARK. 
C. R. Hinkley, purchasing agent, Acush- 
net Process Co. (molded rubber parts & 

specialties), New Bedford, Mass.: NEWARK 


r 

“You should look for several things f °rACCURACY 
before and during your visit. First find 
out everything you can about the com- 


pany. When going through the shops A DOD BSc * 

of any vendor I pay particular attention wee, tetets 

to plant housekeeping. A good main-|- afate 

tenance program is an integral part of OK 

housekeeping. I also try to check the 

interest of the people producing the 

product and try to determine whether C © ‘al eo A N Y 
facilities are adequate and how orders 
are priced, processed, and followed up.” 351 VERONA AVENUE © NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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Plant Nears Completion 


Mobile—Construction of Scott 
Paper Co.’s $20-million paper 
mill expansion is nearing com- 
pletion here. 

The expansion includes a new 
paper machine and auxiliary 
equipment designed to boost 
specialty paper output by 70,000 


tons annually. The two-year proj- 
ect is expected to be completed 
on schedule during the second 
quarter next year. 


Industry News in Brief 


Company Sale Approved 


Wilmington, Del.—Stockhold- 
ers of Allied Laboratories, Kan- 
sas City, have approved the sale 
of the company to Dow Chemical 
Co. effective Dec. 30. An Allied 
executive said the deal will re- 
sult in greater accomplishments 
in medical research. 


Ryder Buys Temco 
Nashville, Tenn.—Ryder Sys- 


tem Inc. has acquired control of 


Temco Inc., onc of the nation’s 
largest manufacturers of gas heat- 
ing equipment. 

The Miami-based truck firm 
paid more than $2-million in a 
stock deal. The move carries out 
Ryder’s plans to diversify, (see 
PW, Nov. 28, 1960, p. 16). 


Firm Gets License 


New York—wWalmsley (Bury) 
Group Ltd., Lancaster, England, 
machine builders, have been 
licensed by Clupak, Inc., to build 


chinery 


machinery for making extensible 
paper. 

Walmsley is the fourth ma- 
company Clupak has 
licensed. The others are: Beloit 
Iron Works of Wis., Sandy Hill 
Iron & Brass Works of Hudson 
Falls, New York, and Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries Reorganized, 
Ltd. of Japan. 


New Firm Formed 


Cleveland—A Japanese manu- 
facturer of V-belts has set up an 
American corporation and has 
begun national distribution. The 
new firm, Banrope, Inc., will dis- 
tribute V-belts manufactured to 


American specifications in Kobe, 
Japan by the Bando Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Ltd. 


Firm Changes Name 


Dallas—Chance Vought Air- 
craft’s stockholders have voted 
Officially to change the company’s 
name to Chance Vought Corp., 
effective Dec. 31. 

Change is being made to re- 
flect present functions of com- 
pany in such fields as electronics, 
astronautics, industrial automa- 
tion, business data processing, 
mobile homes, travel trailers, and 
missile and satellite range sys- 
tems. 


Dynacolor Builds 


Rochester—Dynacolor Corp. 
will build a $750,000 manufac- 
turing and research addition at 
its facilities here. The construc- 
tion will add 58,000 sq. ft. to 
the film manufacturer’s facilities 
at 1999 Mt. Read Blvd. Building 
is scheduled for completion next 
spring. 


Stanley Expands Line 


New Britain, Conn.—Stanley 
Electric Tools has broadened its 
product line by entering into the 
marketing of air-driven tools. 

The firm, a division of The 
Stanley Works, is introducing air 
tools in the form of air routers 
and a 12-gage air shear. The 
new air tools will be sold directly 
to industrial air tool users it was 
announced. 


Texaco Drops Asphalt 


Providence, R. I,—Texaco 
Inc. will discontinue asphalt pro- 
duction at its refining terminal 
here Jan. 1. 

The company said it would 
be uneconomic to continue pro- 
duction because of changed mar- 
ket conditions. The 54-year-old 
terminal has been handling 80,- 
000 to 100,000 tons of asphalt 
annually. 


Snyder Names Firm 


Detroit—Neff, Kohlbusch & 
Bissell Inc. has been appointed 
midwestern sales representatives 
for Snyder Corp. Under the new 
arrangement, the firm will handle 
sales of Snyder special machine 
tools in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


Posen Opens Branch 


Norristown, Pa.—Posen & 
Kline Tube Co. has opened a 
Midwest branch office at 1900 
W. Kinzie St., Chicago. Posen 
& Kline products include close- 
tolerance stainless steel and 
nickel-alloy tubing in both seam- 
less and re-drawn welded types. 


Ship Lead Concentrates 


Spokane—Clayloon Uranium 
Co, has made the first shipments 
of lead concentrates from its new 
mill at Leadpoint, Wash. 

Officials said the gravity-type 
concentrator is now in production 
on a one-shift basis. The concen- 
trates were trucked to a stockpile 
at the Bunker Hill Co. smelter 
at Kellogg, Idaho. The smelter at 
Kellogg has been shut down since 
May, because of a labor dispute 


at Bunker Hill. 
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Now, Railway Express Agency 
has a new name for the 
most complete shipping 

services in the world... 
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New Books——— 


Management of the Physical-Distri- 
bution Function (AMA Management 
Report No. 49). Published by Mfg. 
Div., American Management Assn., 
Inc., 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y., 200 pages. 
Price: $5.25 (AMA members-$3.50). 

In this report, distribution man- 
agers and others with experience 
in this field describe how their 
companies have reduced distribu- 
tion costs substantially. 

These companies think in terms 


of “total” distribution costs and 
integrate such previously separate 
physical-distribution functions as 
order handling, inventory control, 
shipping, receiving and traffic, un- 
der a single command. 

Although all phases of distribu- 
tion management are discussed, 
special attention is devoted to cur- 
rent developments in transporta- 
tion—including such new cost- 
cutting approaches as piggy-back 
service, containerization, and co- 
ordinated transportation. 


Vitality in a Business Enterprise, by 


Profitable Reading for P.A.’s.. . 


Frederick R. Kappel. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 102 
pages. Price: $4.00. 

With penetrating insight, author 
Kappel, president of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
sets forth practical principles of 
managing a successful business. 
He thoroughly explores the con- 
cept of business vitality and re- 
veals both the actions and condi- 
tions that bring it about, and 
those that undermine it. 

The assignment of jobs that tax 
ingenuity, proper delegation of 


responsibility, matching of man’s 
ability and interests with his 
duties are just some of the many 
elements that the author fits into 
his concept of business. 


From i eiichiciiiniiememn 
Manufacturers 


Generators 


Discusses company’s Ames- 
team generators, ranging from 
20 hp. to 600 hp. All models are 
fully automatic and directly con- 
trolled by steam pressure. Units 
feature easier access for inspec- 
tion and servicing. Bulletin No. 
AA 2760 (17 pages). Ames Iron 
Works, Inc., Oswego, N. Y. 


New name, new methods and equipment, new 
low rates, and a new company-wide spirit! 
That’s REA Express—ready, eager and 
able to provide you with its many services. 


REA Express is the national and world-wide 
rail-air-sea-highway service of Railway 
Express .. . the simplest way to ship. You 
deal with just one carrier—REA—all the 
way from origin to destination. 


You can ship anything, anywhere, any time 
via the REA network of domestic and inter- 


Multimillion-dollar modernization. 
This new “key-point” terminal is typ- 
ical of REA’s investment in new serv- 
ices and new ways to serve you better. 


Containerized cargo handling, piggy- 
back shipping. New REA methods 
minimize handling, simplify transfer, 
save time and costs, speed delivery. 


Special new low rates on these and many other commodities: 


e Farm implements and parts 
e Rugs and carpets 

e@ Books and printed matter 

@ Shoes and other footwear 

@ Wearing apparel 


e Automobile, truck and trailer 


parts 
@ Piece goods 
e Curtains and draperies 


ow mre ees FRE EXPRESS 


December 12, 1960 


@ Sheets, towels, tablecloths 


e Photographic equipment 
and supplies 


e Hand tools 


This is only a partial list apply- 
. call 
your local REA office if your com- 
modity is not included here. If it 
is, call for the complete rate story 
—it will show you big savings. 


ing between all points . . 


New over-the-road truck routes. Many 


new REA Express trucks supplement 
rail service, insure speed and fre- 
quency for intercity shippers. 


Air Express. This priority, low-cost 
air service of REA and the airlines 
spans the U.S. with pickup and deliv- 
ery by special Air Express trucks, 


national surface and air services. Nation- 
wide coverage to 23,000 communities in the 
U.S. No charge for door-to-door delivery 
(within published limits). 


New low express rates are in effect on many, 
many commodities. Now you can ship at 
rates that are comparable to—in many cases 
lower than—rates via parcel post and other 
so-called “low-cost” carriers. 


Service? No other organization can match 
REA-—it’s complete! 


pickup and delivery. 
3 ; ? 


New coordinated surface and air 
freight service enables you to combine 
air freight speed with fast REA 


World-wide international services. REA 

customhouse brokers clear your ship- 

ment fast, speed it by air—or surface 
on REA’s through bill of lading. 


ah! LY 4 
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Wire Rope Slings 

Gives detailed specification on 
company’s complete line of wire 
rope slings, including how to 
choose and use the slings and in- 
structions on basic rules of hitch- 
ing. (84 pages). Wire Rope Sales 
Dept., Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corp., Palmer, Mass. 


Laboratory Glassware 


Describes 9,000 laboratory ap- 
paratus items including physical 
properties and technical informa- 
tion. Listing includes: Pyrex 
chemical and heat-resistant lab- 
oratory ware, Vycor 96% silica 
ware, Corning fritted and low 
actinic ware, etc. Items are listed 
according to product type for easy 
reference. Catalog LG-2 (316 
pages). Laboratory Glassware 
Sales Dept., Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y. 


Air-Powered Equipment 


Contains simplified engineering 
and application data on com- 
pany’s filters, regulators, and 
lubricators. Accessories to in- 
crease unit versatility are also dis- 
cussed. Bulletin 0400-B1 (20 
pages). Hannifin Co., Dept. 354, 
501 S. Wolf Rd., Des Plaines, Iil. 


Tool Holders 


Buyers’ guide covers Falcon’s 
complete line of quick-change 
tool holders, adapters, and asso- 
ciated tools. (90 pages). Falcon 
Tool Co., P. O. Box 4605, Detroit 
34, Mich. 


Flexible Hose 


Gives information on Univer- 
sal’s all-metal flexible hose_ to 
convey gases, solids and fluids; for 
vibration control; etc. Includes 
descriptions, specifications, and 
application data. Catalog No. 
ID-I00D (19 pages). Universal 
Metal Hose Co., 2133 S. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Industrial Metals 


Describes. manufacturer’s line 
of industrial metals, solid and 
clad precious metals, thermostat 
metals, electrical contacts, etc. 
Gives information on properties, 
applications, and more. GP-IB 
(14 pages). Texas Instruments, 
Inc., Metals & Controls Div., 34 
Forest St., Attleboro, Mass. 


Electric Heaters 


Lists product and application 
data for General Electric calrod 
tubular, finned tubular, insertion, 
and vane heaters; forced and 
natural convection air heaters; 
etc. Also includes sections on 
heater control and wiring dia- 
grams. Bulletin GEC-1005K (48 
pages). General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Marking Equipment 


Discusses company’s line of 
tools and machines for perma- 
nently indented marking. Fea- 
tures roll marking, press stamp- 
ing, hand stamping, graduating, 
marking dies and tools. Catalog 
No. 60 (37 pages). Noble & 
Westbrook Mfg. Co., East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Vibration Control 


Lists principles of vibration 
testing and describes company’s 
line of products to excite, meas- 
ure, and control vibration. Covers 
machinery and shipping container 
mounts also. Bulletin 420G (16 
pages). MB Electronics,, 781 
Whalley Ave., New Haven 8, 


Conn. 
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Toronto—Massey-Ferguson has an- 
nounced acquisition of G. Landini and 
Figli, 76-year-old Italian manufacturer of 
farm equipment. 

The purchase adds a crawler tractor, a 
wheel-type tractor, and a diesel engine to 
M-F’s farm and industrial equipment line. 
It also gives Massey-Ferguson an entry 


Massey-Ferguson Acquires Italian Company 


Phillips, M-F’s chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, “because of tariffs and credit 
facilities which are favorable to Italian 
domestic products.” 

Company officials would not say how 
much was paid for Landini. However, one 
official commented, “You can guess at 
the value from the 1960 sales volume, 


London—Price fixing, which is legal in 
Britain’s transformer industry, was cited 


as a stimulus to export sales. 


This was the principal argument by the 
Transformer Manufacturers Assn. which 


into the Italian market. “This had not 
previously been possible,” said Col. W. E. 


which is estimated at between $11-and 
$12-million.” 


is fighting to save its 10-company price 
pact. In the second week of hearings in 
the Restrictive Practices Court, associa- 
tion witnesses contended that repeal of 


.. 2nd your 
delivery problems! 


Why? Because D-C takes the entire 
responsibility for delivering 

your order for parts, materials, 

or merchandise on time and in good 
condition. Only D-C can offer one-carrier 
responsibility coast-to-coast because 
only D-C goes direct coast-to-coast! 
One-carrier handling... one-carrier 
control... non-stop, straight-through 
service all the way on D-C 
equipment... cuts 20% off 
running time... assures 

you on-time delivery every time! 


Specify the Dependable Carrier... 
D-C... coast-to-coast choice for 


“‘mile-saver” route “4 


@ Severely damage the industry’s export 
sales. 


©@ Trigger a dangerous price war. 


@In stressing the point that the price 
pact aids exports, it was claimed that 
competition would inhibit exchange of 
technical and business information “vital 
to getting necessary overseas transformer 
orders.” 

The association’s chief witnesses were 
English electrical consultant R. M. Char- 
ley and R. M. Hobill, general manager of 


“We order all our 
recording charts 
from this 


Des 


7? 


one book ! 


You'll find us 
in the 

j YeLLow PAGES | 
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When you need parts, processing, assem- 
blies, we can locate new sources for you. 
Northern. Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebr., has catalogued for instant reference 
by electronic methods, information about 
the production capacity of thousands of 
plants in the Northern Plains. This detailed 
information has been gathered and tabu- 
lated by the private gas utilities of the area. 
Upon receipt of details regarding your re- 
quirements, we will be glad to suggest pos- 
sible qualified suppliers located in the five 
state Northern Plains Area. 


For Accurate Information about the Manu- 
facturing Facilities available in the Northern 
Plains, write Randall Klemme, Vice Pres., 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, or call 34 6-7600. 


ASK THE MAN FROM THE NORT 


This Unique Service is Yours...Simply For the Asking 


You save money, cut down on 
paper work, and keep engineer- 
ing people happy when you buy 
recording charts from this new 
GC Stock List. More than 15,000 
circular, strip and rectangular 
charts are listed here, cross-in- 
dexed by instrument manufac- 
turer and type — most are avail- 
able for immediate shipment. 


You'll save money—GC Record- 
ing Charts are more economical 
and you can order in large quan- 
tities, for periodic shipments. 
You’ll reduce paper work—you'll 
write fewer orders—and deal 
with only one chart representa- 
tive. Your engineering people will 
be happy—GC Recording Charts 
will give them the performance 
they demand. 


This 92-page stock list is fac- 
tual and it’s free. Let us send you 
a copy. Also, send us a chart 
number or two, we'll send you 
samples. Have yourengineers put 
these GC Recording Charts to 
every test in the book—we'll rest 
our case on the results. 
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DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 


189 Van Rensselaer St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF: 
GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 
Buffalo 10, New York 


RECORDING 


CHARTS 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


NORTHERN NATURAL 
GAS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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the 30-year price fixing agreement would: | to 


British Firms Defend Price Pacts 


Ferranti, Ltd.’s Transformer Dept. Fer- 
ranti is one of the 10 firms involved in 
the hearing. 


Could Push Firms Into Bankruptcy 


Charley maintained that rescinding the 
agreement would push many firms into 
bankruptcy and that attempts to prevent 
such a disaster could lead manufacturers 
“take chances” on transformer design 
that might reduce the reliability of their 
products. 

Hobill pointed out that transformer or- 
ders have been slipping lately and that 
the industry is on “very thin ice” as a 
result. 


consistency... 


Consistent, predictable, results throughout 
production processes must begin with the 
consistent quality of materials. J & L con- 
sistent quality stainless steel will give pre- 
dictable results time after time...order after 
order. 

The service offered by your J & L stain- 
less steel distributor is consistent...and 
predictable, too. He’s as near as your tele- 
phone. You'll find that he can further 
reduce the cost of using stainless steel by 
providing a complete selection of materials. 
He can save you the capital investment 
required to maintain long term inventories. 
He can provide a wide variety of prepro- 
duction services, and reduce your overhead 
for stocking, handling, accounting and 
obsolescence. 

Your J & L distributor can provide you 
with the consistent quality stainless steel 
you need, as you need it, when you need it. 
He can serve you better because / & L serves 
him better. J & L’s own staff of technical 
specialists and metallurgists are at the call 
of your J & L distributor to give you the 
technical assistance, even advanced 
research, you may need. 

For better production and better serv- 
ice, call your J &L distributor—call Western 
Union Operator 25, today. 


Jél-a leading producer of stainless stee/ and 
precision cold rolled strip stee/s. 


STAINLESS | 


SHEET e STRIP ¢ BAR ¢ WIRE 


December 12, 1960 


consistent quality production depends on consistent quality stainless steel 


y Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation - STAINLESS and STRIP DIVISION - DETROIT 34 


Only a Total Cost of Lighting analysis 
shows how you can really save 


WHAT ABOUT 


COST OF 
POWER? 


The truth is that cost of lamps is only 
1/10th of your Total Cost of Lighting 
(TCL) which includes cost of lamps plus 
power plus maintenance. (If you’re remod- 
eling, add cost of fixtures, too.) 


Where can you save? And how? Your 
Sylvania representative will gladly’ show 
you. He can come to your plant and give 
you a complete TCL analysis free. With his 
unique TCL Analyzer Kit he can even 
figure “special situations” in minutes—give 
your company a TCL “profile.” We're 
sure you'll discover new ways to save 
through this analysis. It’s the only way to 
get a true picture of your lighting costs. 


And remember, only Sylvania backs its 
fluorescent lamps with this exclusive Light 
Insurance Policy: 
If at any time a Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamp fails in your opinion to provide 
better performance than any other brand 
fluorescent lamps, on the basis of uni- 
formity of performance, uniformity of 
appearance, maintained brightness and 
life, it may be returned to the supplier 
for full refund of purchase price. 
Call your Sylvania representative. Or write: 
Sylvania Lighting Products, A Division of Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., Dept. 46, 60 Boston St., 
Salem, Mass. In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Box 2190, Station “O,” Montreal 9. 


W//> 


| | WHAT ABOUT 
. q HIS TIME? 
j 


With TCL Analyzer a 
Sylvania representa- 
tive can figure in 
minutes how the spe- 
cial conditions in 
your plant affect eyivania | 
Total Cost of Lighting. eyime CRSSUETS 
aes momen mame: 
Exclusive Sylvania Light insurance 
Policy is your guarantee of lowest 
TCL—or your money back! 
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New York—Powerful “built-in 
economic stabilizers” — techni- 
cally known as government trans- 
fer payments—are helping make 
the current business downtrend 
the mildest in post-war history. 

These payments — consisting 
chiefly of Social Security, jobless 
pay, and veteran’s pension—have 
been climbing sharply in recent 
months (see chart alongside). 

Right now these payments are 
putting a whopping $30.5-billion 
in purchasing power per year in 
the pockets of people who need it 
most (oldsters and unemployed). 
And that’s probably the major 
reason why total retail sales are 
still running close to year-ago 
levels. 

The “automatic” aspects of 
these stabilizers are working right 
smack on schedule—increasing 
simultaneously any time business 
shows signs of faltering. Two ex- 
amples over the past 18 months 
point up the sensitivity of this 
anti-recession weapon. 

Take the fall of 1959. Note the 
sharp rise in transfer payments— 
which helped compensate for the 
income loss from the steel strike. 


Steady Rise Since February 


More important is the almost 
steady rise that has been taking 
place since February of this year. 
As business began to sag, these 
payments began to rise. 

In the last eight months, pay- 
ments rose from $27.7-billion to 
$30.5-billion on an annual basis 
—an increase of almost $3- 
billion. 

The rise has been particularly 
steep over the past few months. 
For example, since July—in a 
period of four months — these 
payments have gone up by an 
estimated $1.8-billion. 

Just how effective these trans- 
fer outlays are can be gleaned 
from a look at the last recession. 

From the third quarter 1957 to 
the second quarter 1958, produc- 
tion cutbacks reduced wages and 
salaries in manufacturing by 
$6.1-billion. Over the same pe- 
riod, transfer payments rose by 
$4.8-billion, offsetting almost 
80% of the decline. 

The effect of government pay- 
ments is even greater today be- 
cause they are increasing faster 
than manufacturing wages are 
declining. Since July, for ex- 
ample, manufacturing wages have 
declined by only an estimated 
$1.6-billion. That’s more than 
made up by the $1.8-billion in- 
crease in transfer payments over 
the same period. 

And they’re still going up. One 
economist sees government pay- 
ments “rising another $2.5-billion 
by mid-1961—at which time 
they’ll start to taper off again.” 

With this tremendous growth, 
it’s easy to see why most experts 
anticipate a reversal in the busi- 
ness trend for the next year. 


St. Joe Paper Builds 


Atlanta—St. Joe Paper Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. has_ selected 
Atlanta as the site of its first 
Georgia manufacturing opera- 
tion, a $2.5-million corrugated 
box plant. Plans call for com- 
pletion of construction during 
1961. 

The new plant will be supplied 
with paperboard from St. Joe’s 
mill at Port St. Joe, Fla., one of 
the country’s largest kraft paper- 


Transfer Payments Perk Up Faltering Economy 


The magnitude of these stabi- 
lizer-type increases, however, re- 
flect more than just a cyclical 
response to recession. There has 
been a long-term growth in the 
effectiveness of the stabilizers 
ever since World War II. Right 
now, for example, they’re running 
at more than three times the 1946 
rate. 

This growth has been par- 
ticularly strong in unemployment 
compensation, because of bigger 
weekly payments, greater cover- 
age of more industries, and higher 
unemployment rates. Result: By 


the third quarter 1960, state un- 
employment benefits were run- 
ning at a $2.9-billion annual clip 
—compared to only $.75-billion 
in 1947, 

Social Security payments are 
also in a long-term rise—as more 
and more of the working popula- 
tion reach retirement age. 

The figures again tell the story. 
Only three years ago (1957) these 
payments came only to $7.3-bil- 
lion. In the third quarter 1960 
these payments were running at 
an $11.3-billion annual clip—a 
growth of 61%. 
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board mills. 
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173 years old with 
young ideas on service 


From its modern Providence, Rhode Island, head- 
quarters, J. U. Starkweather Co., Inc., serves all of 
New England. .. gives hundreds of customers un- 
paralleled service and supply. An example of the 
emphasis placed on prompt service is the fact that 
Starkweather offers its customers a special ONE 
HOUR service anywhere within a 25-mile area. A 
“special delivery” truck stands ready day and night 
assuring a speed of service impossible for most 
suppliers to match. 

J. U. Starkweather Co., Inc., is certainly one of 


the nation’s oldest and most experienced chemical 
suppliers. When Ephraim Starkweather founded the 
business in 1787, he little dreamed that 173 years 
later the firm bearing his name would still be making 
important contributions to the chemical process 
industries of his native New England. 

Customers of J. U. Starkweather Co., Inc., ap- 
preciate the benefits of dealing with a good chemical 
distributor. If you are interested in such service on 
Mathieson chemicals, we will be glad to suggest 
distributors in your own area. 


Olin Mathieson 


CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Propylene Dichloride ¢ Ethanolamines ¢ Glycol Ethers © Surfactants ¢ Ethylene Dichloride 
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Ammonia @ Bicarbonate of Soda © Carbon Dioxide « Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Formaldehyde * Hydrazine and Derivatives © Hypochlorite Products 
Methanol ¢ Muriatic Acid ¢ Nitrate of Soda ¢ Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate © Sulfur (Processed) 
Sulfuric Acid © Urea © Ethylene Oxide © Ethylene Glycols * Polyethylene Glycols * Propylene Oxide © Propylene Glycol © Polypropylene Glycol 
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In the World of Sales 


William W. Riddell and Ralph 
G. Wright were named sales 
managers, Battery Co., Div. of 
Servel, Inc., Freeport, Ill. Riddell 
will be responsible for the ad- 
ministrative and marketing phases 
and Wright will handle field sales 
operations. 


John A. Lovett was elevated to 
sales manager, U. S. Engineering 
Co., division of Litton Industries, 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Ivan J. Barclay and Robert R. 
Cope have been assigned the 
posts of general sales managers, 
Rea Magnet Wire Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Albert F. Lang was appointed 
New York district sales manager, 
Penco Div., Allen Wood Steel 
Co., Oaks, Pa. 


Myron Frank has been pro- 
moted to product manager for 
Ambitrol products, with the sales 
responsibility for brake fluids and 
antifreeze, Chemicals Dept., Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


Edwin T. May has been given 
the newly created post of sales 
manager-defense products, Novo 
Industrial Corp., New York City. 


D. J. Mollihan was named 
sales manager and W. C. Barrett 
and F, E Pratt were named as- 
sistant sales managers, Interna- 
tional Paper’s Container Div. 
plants, Chicago. C. W. Kurth was 
named assistant sales manager of 
that company, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 


Thomas S. Burns has joined 
Hughes Aircraft Co.’s Semicon- 
ductor Div. as manager of the 
district sales office, Detroit. He 
was formerly with General Elec- 
tric Co. 


Robert Allyn has been elevated 
to assistant to the vice president, 
director of sales, and J. E. Braas 
and Carlos V. del Mercado have 
been promoted to sales managers 
Owatonna Tool Co., Owatonna, 
Minn. 


Douglas T. McClure has 
moved up to car sales promotion 
manager and L. Jack Wright has 
been made truck sales promotion 
manager, Ford Div., Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


A. P. Farnsworth has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager, tin 
plate sales, and B. J. Woods has 
been made assistant manager of 
asd structural and bar sales, 

r Steel Corp., Oakland, 
Calif. 


Gordon = Sortor been 
advanced to sales manager, 
Roundup Mining Co., Roundup, 
Montana. 


has 


J. E. Counihan was given the 
ee of sales manager, Charles J. 

eigel, Inc., and will continue as 
sales manager of Holland Color 
& Chemical Co., Holland, Mich., 
subsidiaries of the Chemical 
Products Div., Chemetron Corp. 


Fae yrange K. Strayer has re- 
joined the Steel Plate Div., Posey 

Works, Inc., Baltimore, as 
18 


sales manager. He has been with 
National U.S. Radiator Co. 


Andrew L. Larson was pro- 
moted to manager of Navy sales, 
Lockheed Electronics Co., Plain- 
field, N. J. 


Peter Zitso has been appointed 
manager of advertising and sales 
promotion, Gabriel Co., Millis, 
Mass. 


A. T. Christensen has been 
named manager of sales and con- 
tract management, General Elec- 


Only one man in many thousands 
can see what this man sees! 


His insight in long-range research guides the future of this corporation 


tric Co.’s Missile and Space 
Dept., Philadelphia. 


Arthur J. Buchtenkirch was 
elevated to manager to instrument 
sales, Kollsman Instrument Corp., 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


_ Robert E. Bell has been as- 
signed the post of district sales 
manager, General Electric Co.’s 
Heavy Military Electronics Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 


_ Robert T. Cahill has been 
given the newly created post of 


manager of sales service, Tech- 
nical Products Div., Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., and 
Frederick F. Fleischman, Jr., has 
been made district sales manager 
in the Pittsburgh office. 


E. L. Nolan was appointed 
manager of the Eastern regional 
sales office, Bendix Aviation 
Corp.’s Bendix Pacific Div., New 
York City. 


H. C, Webb has been promoted 
to district sales manager, Haynes 
Stellite Co.’s Central District. 


Leo W. Sheehan was advanced 
to district sales manager, Bullard 
Co., Detroit. 


Charles H. Black has been ad- 
vanced to the new sales post of 
district manager, Western Penn. 
territory, and Frederic Salzman 
has been named central regional 
sales manager, Metal Edge In- 
dustries, Barrington, N. J. 


David L. Litten has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Lighting 
Div., Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Ceveland. 


Raymond B. Oyler was elected 
vice president, Bunting Brass & 
Bronze Co., Toledo, and will con- 
tinue to direct the company’s sell- 
ing efforts. He was formerly di- 
rector of sales for Bunting Brass 
& Bronze Co. 


Optical pyrometer is used in measuring thermoelectrical effects at high temperatures, 
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MEMPHIS ASSN. newly elected 
officers include: (seated, |-r): Har- 
vey V. Stauber, Velsicol Chem- 
ical Corp., first vice president; 
Robert E. Lytle, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., president; Robert R. 
Daube, Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
second vice president; (standing) 
George R. Cole, Davis Co., direc- 
tor; Robert G. Browne, Memphis 
Bearing & Supply Co., secretary; 
Lawrence M. Lyon, Conley Frog & 
Switch Co., national director; A. 
G. Bartusch, Memphis Steam 
Laundry, director. Missing from 
this group is Raymond B. Thomas, 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co., director. 
<————— 


Anyone can look through the optical pyrometer pictured above — 
but without the insight born of inspired intelligence, the most 
sophisticated instrument is worth little. 


Realizing this, A. O. Smith has always sought out superior people 
to guide its Research and Development. From them have come 
important new concepts leading to important advances in A. O. Smith 
products for home, farm, industry and national defense. Their 
influence is felt throughout modern metal fabricating, power generating 
and processing, to name just a few fields. Areas in which the 
minds of A. O. Smith are at work today are described in our new 
Research and Development book. You are invited to write for a copy. 
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Association News in Brief 


Essex-Kent 

Detroit—Members of the De- 
troit Purchasing Agents Assn. 
skipped their regular November 
meeting to cement good neighbor 
relations with the Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Essex-Kent, 
Windsor, Ont. 

Some 100 Detroit members 
and guests crossed the border to 
join the Canadian group last 
month in a tour of the finished 
goods plant of Hiram Walker & 
Sons, Ltd. 

At an evening meeting follow- 
ing the plant visit, W. Arison, 


ee 
AO.Smith 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


A. 0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL S. A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A, 


assistant production manager 
of Hiram Walker, spoke on 
“Growth in the Age ef Space.” 
The way to a better life, stressed 
Arison, is through better thinking 
and science. 

The two associations have 
been exchanging annual meetings 
for approximately 10 years. 


Jacksonville 

Jacksonville, Fla. Florida 
P.A.’s are inviting members of 
the Sales Executive Club to at- 
tend their first quarterly meeting 
of 1961 here at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Jan. 19-21. The meeting 
will be the Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of Florida’s seventh an- 
nual buyer-seller-management 
conference. 

Program agenda includes a 
talk on “Prepare Today to Meet 
Competition Tomorrow” by B. C. 
Riley, dean, General Extension 
Div., University of Florida, 
Gainesville. J. E. Clark, pur- 
chasing agent, Gulf Oil Corp., 
Atlanta, will discuss “YVASCO 
and How It Works.” 

Dr. Earl A. McIntyre, man- 
ager of advertising and promo- 
tional departments, Tourist Serv- 
ices, Florida Development Com- 
mission, Tallahassee, will speak 
on “Public Relations” and Thor 
C. Laugesen, purchasing agent, 
Anaconda Aluminum Co., Louis- 
ville, on “Purchasing Is a Pro- 
fession.” 


New England 
Boston—W ilber G. Hayward, 
purchasing agent at Forbes Litho- 
graph Mfg. Co., is back in office 


W. G. HAYWARD 


as president of the New England 
Purchasing Agents Assn. 

He succeeds Louis A. Little of 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitch- 
burg, who resigned after a recent 
promotion relieved him of his 
purchasing duties (see “This 
Changing Purchasing Profession, 
p. 9). 

A member of the group for 21 
years, Hayward served as presi- 
dent during the 1952-53 term 
and has been active on many 
committees and the board of 
directors. 


South Bend 
South Bend, Ind.—P.A.’s here 
proved to themselves last month 
how easily communications can 
be botched up 
At the South Bend Purchasing 
Agents Assn. November meet- 
ing, Dr. Dean W. Barnlund of 
Northwestern University, enlisted 
audience participation in demon- 
strating the ease with which a 
written, spoken or picture com- 
munication can completely lose 
its original meaning during suc- 
cessive transfer from one person 
to another in a group. 
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The Changing Industrial Map 


When Your Suppliers Look 


For Greener Pastures, Here 


Is Where They Find Them 


Pace of Migration May Finally Be Slowing But 
Industry Still Looks to the East and South 


! ‘he charts above and below constitute the latest edition of the changing 
U.S. industrial map. They reveal the new turns in the routes being 
followed by American industry in its dramatic postwar migration from the 
East. 
It is now apparent that the three Pacific states, whose surge up the scale 
of industrial importance was accelerated by World War II, are challenging 
the South Atlantic states as the third most important industrial area of the 
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EXPANDING CITIES: Unlike the East, the rapidly growing 
cities of the South and West are growing in industry. 
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United States. The South Atlantic area, while also racking up impressive 
gains, retains third position behind the Midwest and East by only a narrow 
margin. But now two new trends are becoming apparent: 


© For the first time since World War II, the pace of industry’s westward 
march is slowing down. 


@ Industry, while deserting many of the congested cities of the East, 
nevertheless is attracted by the growing cities of the West and South. 


These industrial guideposts are underscored by the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics in a survey of the last five years of industrial migration. 
They carry significance for purchasing men because their endless search 
for new supply sources has been complicated and accelerated by the last 
decade and a half of reshuffling and relocation of American industry. 

In its search for greener pastures, industry has followed pretty closely 
the route of its ultimate consumers. That’s why Western and Southern states 
have been growing steadily at the expense of the traditional Eastern and 
Midwestern manufacturing centers. 

The years between 1947 and 1954 (dates of previous McGraw-Hill sur- 
veys) saw broad acceleration of the cross-country march that started during 
the war. But now this industrial restlessness shows signs of quieting. 

In New England and the Middle Atlantic states, plant location has been 
switching from the cities to the suburbs. In contrast, cities in the South and 
West are gaining new industry at a booming rate (see chart, right). 

Limited space is stunting the growth of the big Eastern industrial cities; 
but where they have ample room for industrial expansion, cities still 
attract new plants—especially the small and medium size municipalities of 
the West and South. 

As indicated above, industry is on the march because people are. But 
whether dictated by a computer’s scientific recommendations or the whim 
of company executives, plant relocations are influenced basically by the force 
of consumer markets. Transportation, power, and raw material sources no 
longer exert the restrictive influence on plant location that they did in the 
early days of U. S. industrialization. 

Three major yardsticks measure the impact of industrial migration on the 
relative importance of regions: 

® Manufacturing employment statistics indicate that the Middle Atlantic 
and Great Lakes states are losing ground (although the Great Lakes states 
still comprise the nation’s most important industrial region). 

® Capital expenditure figures confirm a drop for the Great Lakes area, 
but indicate that the New England and Middle Atlantic regions increased their 
shares of total capital spending in the past five years. 

@ Industrial building contracts indicate big gains for the South Atlantic 
and South Central regions. New England and Middle Atlantic states have 
been heavy losers. 

Each region includes many separate industries of which only a handful 
are normally in transition. While some industries wane in importance, others 
may be waxing—so the net effect on an entire region is usually small. 
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But individual industries, in only a few years, can be born and grow to 
substantial size within a region. On the other hand, existing industries can 
dwindle drastically even within a five-year period, the time covered in the 
McGraw-Hill study. 

So where do we go from here? The industrial map of the United States 
will continue to change. But on balance, it appears that the years ahead 
are likely to bring only modest shifts in regional shares of industry. 

Still to be weighed are the St. Lawrence Seaway’s impact on industrial 
migration. The new Federal-State highway program also will be a factor— 
as will the expanding fleets of jet cargo carriers. 

Here’s a look at how the various regions stack up in relative importance 
on the basis of performance in the past five years: 


NEW ENGLAND 


After deteriorating for 50 years, New England’s industrial stature is 
holding its own. Between 1947 and 1954, factory employment in the New 
England states declined 6%, and not one state bucked the general trend. 
But, in 1959, New England’s factory employment was a shade higher than 
in 1954. 

But despite this modest display of renewed vigor, there seems little chance 
of an all-out industrial boom ahead. One reason factory jobs held up 
well during the past five years is that older industries had already deserted 
New England. In addition, the faster tempo of the cold war has brought 
new industries, particularly electronics, to the area because of its research 
universities. 

But consumer markets are not growing as rapidly as in other areas; trans- 
portation is relatively ccstly and slow, and New England has few industrial 
raw materials. Without one or more of these advantages, New England’s 
industrial growth seems unlikely to accelerate in the near future. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


This area continues to drop behind. Five years ago it provided 28% of 

the nation’s factory employment; now it provides only 26.8%. The number 

} of factory workers in the region—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware ard the District of Columbia—declined despite substan- 
tial gains by individual industries such as electrical machinery, chemicals, 
and ship-building. 

One reason behind the decline is the fact that Middle Atlantic industrial 
output is concentrated in primary metals, heavy manufacturing, and textiles. 
These industries are unlikely to see much more than average growth in the 
years ahead; therefore, it is reasonable to anticipate a continued decline for 
the region that once was the country’s top industrial area. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


This region is steadily increasing its industrial importance. All three 
economic yardsticks confirm vigorous growth between 1954 and 1959, and 
present indications are that growth will continue. 
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In the immediate postwar period, 1947 to 1954, expansion in soft goods 
lines, particularly textile mill products and apparel, helped push the region 
ahead. Soft goods manufacturing still dominates, but now the real growth 
is in hard goods. Metal fabricating employment is up 35% in the last five 
years and electrical machinery employment rose 40% in the same period. 
By contrast, textile mills employed fewer workers in 1959 than in 1954. 

(Turn to page 32) 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN FACTORY EMPLOYMENT — 


FOR SELECTED CITIES, 1954 to 1959 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT: The number of workers on plant 
payrolls helps measure a region’s industrial prominence. 
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Washington P.A.'s Get Tips on Buying Castings 


Washington— Three experts 
led Washington P.A.’s through 
the complexities of the metal 
castings business in two hours of 
intensive study last week. Their 
goal: to find ways of saving 
money on the purchasing of 
castings. 

The session was one of a series 
of eight special meetings being 
sponsored by the Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Washington, 
D. C., to give P.A.’s some in- 
sights in value analysis and help 
them become familiar with some 
of the new and exotic materials 
with which P.A.’s must deal these 
days. 

Previous sessions dealt with 
capacitors and federal govern- 
ment contract writing. Still to 
come are seminars on transistors, 
diodes, laminates and printed cir- 
cuit boards, and another session 
on contracts. 


Tailored to Needs 


The subjects were tailored 
specifically to fill the needs of 
Washington-area P.A.’s, most of 
whom work for research and de- 
velopment companies that draw 
a big part of their business from 
the federal government—either 
directly or indirectly. 

A result of the seminars could 
be important to taxpayers every- 
where: savings to the government 
in contract costs. 

At last week’s session, P.A.’s 
heard Sigdon Eliot and Lester W. 
Gott of Shell Cast Corp., Walling- 
ford, Conn., and George Main of 
Arwood Corp., New York City. 

Eliot and Gott discussed shell 
casting done by their company; 
Main talked of Arwood’s “in- 
vestment casting” method. 

“The shape is what makes in- 
vestment casting worthwhile. If 
you want to cast in iron and it’s 
good enough, you don’t need in- 
vestment casting,” said Main. 
Investment casting is a process in 
which only one original metal die 


REA Express Signs Pact 
With Oklahoma Trucker 


In New Expansion Move 


New York—REA Express has 
signed a new contract with Magic 
Empire Express of Tulsa which 
provides expanded domestic and 
international service to and from 
eight Oklahoma towns. 


Daily Pickup Service 


Under the new arrangement, 
which went into effect last week, 
express customers at Bixby, 
Broken Arrow, Coweta, Haskell, 
Pryor, Skiatook, Wagoner, and 
Yale now have daily pickup and 
delivery service. 

Previously, only Wagoner and 
Pryor had local express vehicle 
service, while Bixby, Haskell, 
and Skiatook had been without 
a local REA express office for 
some time. Formerly REA serv- 
ice had been by both rail and 
truck. 

The improved line-haul rout- 
ing, the added pickup and de- 
livery service, and the extension 
of direct service to more points 
is part of a continuing REA im- 
provement program, said Glenn 
C. Lace, REA western regional 
vice-president. It typifies the ex- 
tensive and increasingly more ef- 

ficient coordination and integra- 
tion of all modes of transport by 


is made and castings are pat- 
terned after it through a process 
using wax and a porcelain sub- 
stance. 


Specifications Are Costly 


Another tip from Main: “Be 
sure your engineers know what 
they want and aren’t asking for 
tighter specifications than they 
need. Specifications are expen- 
sive.” 

Eliot, in discussing shell cast- 
ing, which involves making molds 
from a combination of sand and 
resin, echoed Main’s warning 


about expensive and unnecessary 
specifications. “Specifications 
cost money and every time you 
ask for something you don’t need, 
you pay for it,” he said. 

Charles Emmert, P.A. for 
ACF electronics Div. of ACF 
Industries, Inc., is chairman 
of the Washington purchasing 
agents committee which is ar- 
ranging the series of seminars. 
Companies who will send tech- 
nicians to help P.A.’s at future 
sessions include Texas Instru- 
ment, Transitron, Spaulding, and 
ACF Electronics. 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA ASSN. members visited Consolidated 
Molded Products Co. plant, Scranton, Nov. 29: (front, L-R) W. Hughes, 
D. Blackburn, G. Malosh, T. White, J. M. Lewis; (rear) W. Golden, 
A. Anderson, G. Schneider, H. Anivert, J. Brandamore. 


Select the right diamond for your grinding wheels... 


Helpful Specification Data 
About New Natural Diamonds 


A New Significance because the recent intro- 
duction of specially developed natural diamond 
grits possessing unique qualities particularly 
suited to specific grinding conditions and appli- 
cations means greatly increased production for 
the same dollar spent on a diamond wheel. 


the express company, he pointed 
out, 
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Value Analysis—A key word among knowledgeable professional 
purchasing men—has a new and special significance when decisions 
to purchase diamond wheels are under consideration. 


And Special Significance because even though 
the purchaser of diamond wheels or tools may 


the new diamond grits 


never buy even a single carat of diamond 
directly, he should know which of the specially 
developed new natural diamond grits is most 
suitable for the wheels he intends to purchase. 
And, he will want to know whether that par- 
ticular diamond grit, or another, is best suited 
to the product or process for which the wheels 
he purchases will be used. 


From Engelhard Hanovia, Inc., the largest U.S. 


source of natural industrial diamonds, four dis- 


tinctly different types of diamond grit are now avail- 


able to diamond grinding wheel manufacturers. 


Purchasing Week 
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 % gain or loss over previous year | 
Carloadings Rise Over 


Strike- bound 1959 
Levels 


P/W 


Lobbying push: The railroad industry has stepped up its 
campaign to get favorable legislation on two main issues—piggy- 
backing and common ownership. 

Sparking the renewed drive are impending developments on 
these two separate fronts: 

® Key ICC decisions that may decide the fate of piggybacking 
are up for review. 

@ The approaching deadline for a Senate probe of transporta- 
tion problems. The report, complete with recommendations, 
is expected to be put before the new Congress by Jan. 31. 

Supporting the industry campaign, the American Assn. of 
Railroads filed a brief in support of current piggyback plans and, 
simultaneously, the president of the Assn. of Western Railways 
argued the case for common ownership before the ICC 


TRANSPORTATION MEMOS 


economical tool of transportation” and should not be stifled by 
other legislation or government regulation. 

C. R. Roddewig, AWR president, charged motor carriers, 
barge lines, and airlines with forming “a common front to keep 
the railroads in a very tight regulatory straight jacket.” 

2 e 

Agency Shake-Up: Look for a new code of ethics to be set 
up for regulatory agencies as part of the revision of “indepen- 
dent” agencies under the Kennedy Administration, The recom- 
mendation is expected to be offered in a report to the President- 
elect this week by James M. Landis. 

Landis also is expected to recommend measures for stream- 
lining agency procedures and, at the same time, insuring that 
the agencies are following the new Administration policy line. 


JF MAM) JASONDJFWAMJ JASOND 
1959 1960 


practitioners. 


The AAR said piggybacking is “a wholly desirable and 


The First is conventional grit which may be 
obtained in 15 different mesh sizes ranging 
from 16/20 to 325/400. This is the natural 
diamond grit with which wheel manufacturers 
and users have long been familiar. 


The Second is a new grit developed especially 
for resinoid bond grinding wheels for maximum 
efficiency on carbide grinding. Called SND-RB 
(Needle), this new grit consists mainly of needle 
and plate shaped particles (the designation SND 
means Selected Natural Diamonds). Selection 
of these shapes for carbide grinding with resin- 
oid bond wheels is advantageous because these 
predominantly elongated diamond particles pos- 
sess more sharp cutting edges per carat. Their 
shape provides better bond holding character- 
istics and superior friability. As their edges be- 
come dulled from wear, they break off and con- 
tinually present new sharp edges while the bulk 
of the grit is retained in the bond where it con- 
tinues its abrasive action. SND-RB (Needle) is 
available in three sizes: Coarse, 80/120 mesh; 
Medium, 120/200 mesh; and Fine, 200/325 
mesh. 


The Third—This predominantly needle-shape 
grit is also available as a specially processed 


the supplier’s role 


Diamond Wheel manufacturers and distributors 
can furnish even more specific details regarding 
the variety of new natural diamond grits now 
available to value-conscious diamond wheel 
users. 


technical information service 


Engelhard Hanovia, Inc. provides a new and 
complete technical information service. Our 
Technical Publications will be sent you with- 
out obligation. Simply send us your name, 
title and company address. 
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(treated) grit which has been subjected to heat 
treatment in an inert atmosphere to increase 
even further its friability for cooler, faster car- 
bide grinding and for extra-fine finish require- 
ments utilizing resin bond wheels. 


The Fourth is another entirely new natural grit 
developed especially for metal bond grinding 
wheels. This new diamond abrasive is called 
SND-MB (Blocky). It consists of diamond par- 
ticles specially selected because of their blocky 
shapes. For metal bond grinding wheels used in 
cement, glass, and ceramics, electrolytic grind- 
ing and other applications where breakdown 
(friability) of the diamond is not as important 
a factor as long life and retention under extreme 
pressure, this new diamond grit cannot be 
surpassed. 


SND-MB (Blocky) is grit composed of specially 
selected blocky shaped particles which have 
been subjected to a prefracturing process. This 
process assures that each diamond grit is capa- 
ble of withstanding maximum stress and strain 
without fracturing from unsuspected cracks or 
structural flaws when subjected to heavy work 
pressures applied to metal bond wheels. 


Evaluation Studies of diamond grinding wheels 
should include these new value potentials. Call 
your diamond wheel manufacturer or distribu- 
tor today; the benefits from this new family of 
Selected Natural Diamonds can be yours now. 


diamond experience 


A staff of technical men with natural diamond 
experience and backgrounds are ready to con- 
sult with you on any diamond problem. These 
trained engineers are located in field offices in 
major U.S. metalworking centers. 


ENGELHARD HANOVIA, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIAMOND DIVISION 


113 ASTOR STREET * NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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Cost Aid: With the boom in private carriage, a major truck 


manufacturer is offering assist- 
ance to operators in their an- 
alysis of truck costs. International 
Harvester Co. is making available 
cost record books and forms for 
daily driver reports. Forms are 
available from R. C. Burns, 
manager of motor truck sales, 
180 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
* . * 

Wanted: One piggyback plan— 
Based on a recent survey, ship- 
pers favor a one-plan piggyback 
system by 3 to 1. Railroads now 
offer five different plans and two 
for shipper trailers. It has been 
suggested that these five plans be 
consolidated into one program. 

° * - 

Air Cargo Boom: Freight 
flown by U.S. scheduled airlines 
totaled 164,339,000 ton-miles in 
the third quarter, up 8.8% from 
the same period of 1959. The Air 
Transport Assn. reports for the 
first nine months of 1960, the 
total haul was 466,264,000 ton- 
miles, up 9.4% over 1959. 

* ° ° 


Protest Hikes: Because of the 
strong fight shippers are putting 
up against railroads’ proposal for 
heavy pick up and delivery 
charges, it is expected that the 
ICC will suspend the rates 
schedule to go into effect this 
month and hold an investigation. 

oe * a 


Truckers fight back: Private 
carriers, vexed at the accusation 
that highway safety is hampered 
by lack of data about their opera- 
tions, are fighting back attempts 
at registration with a charge that 
greater ICC enforcement not 
regulation is the answer. Private 
carrier spokesmen say they fear 
the pending Senate transporta- 
tion policy report may recom- 
mend federal registering of all 
trucks over 26,000 lb. and pro- 
hibit hauling exempt agricultural 
commodities. 

° +. a 

Whistlestops: A hydrofoil ves- 
sel will begin service this month 
between Bellingham, Wash., and 
Victoria, B. C. It will carry 60 
passengers at speeds between 30 
mph. and 40 mph... . TheC & O 
reported that November profits 
totaled $3.3-million. . . . Ringsby 
Truck Lines, Inc., has bought 
Arizona-Pacific Tank Lines, Inc., 
bulk liquid hauler based in 
Compton, Calif... . The ICC has 
granted permanent authority to 
Road Express, Inc., to operate 
between Texas and Alabama... . 

» a division of 
Pullman, Inc. is shutting down its 
Michigan City, Ind., freight car 
building plant because of lack 
of orders. . . . United Airlines and 
Interstate Motor Lines, Inc., have 
formed a coordinated truck-air 
link joining major cities in Idaho, 
Nevada, and eastern Oregon to 


other U.S. points. 
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| Follo w-Up: Letters and Comment 


Brand Names 


Lansing, Mich. 

In the article “Government 
P.A. Blasts Brand Names for 
Drugs” (PW, Nov. 7, ’60, p. 17), 
you quote a Washington procure- 
ment officer, R. G. Wessel as 
“blasting” manufacturers because 
of their use of brand names. 

In the third paragraph, Mr. 
Wessel is quoted as using tetra- 
cycline as an example of more 
than one producer using different 
names for the same drugs and he 
has listed the following drugs 
as being identical: aureomycin, 


requires its buyer of such mate- 
rials be a registered pharmacist. 

James L. Hall 

Buyer 

Purchasing Division 

Department of Administration 

State of Michigan 


@Sorry, but we simply re- 
ported on Mr. Wessel’s talk as 
he gave it. 


Spray Guns 


Jackson, Miss. 
In your Nov. 14 issue, you 
listed an item under your “This 


Week’s Product 
31) which was h 


erspective” (p. 
aded: 

“Spray guns able to handle 
two-part formulas (epoxies, 
foams, etc.) are getting imcreas- 
ingly flexible and cheaper in price. 
With the new unit: it’s a minor job 
to change the resin-to-catalyst 
ratio to handle « variety of ma- 
terials with the same gun. Equip- 
ment is available to handle for- 
mulas with a setting time as low 
as two seconds.” 

Whom may we contact to 
obtain additional information on 
this equipment. 

B. J. Young 
Purchasing Agent 
Cataphote Corp. 


@ The following manufacturers 


supply this type of equipment 
and one should be able to meet 
your specifications: 

Binks Mfg. Co., 3114-44 Car- 
roll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill.; 

DeVilbiss Co., 296 Phillips 
Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio; 

Gray Co., Inc., 51 Eleventh 
Ave., N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Copying Machine 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Your issue of Nov. 7 carried 
an article on the front page en- 
titled “New Copying Machines 
Aimed for ’61 Market.” 

This article made reference to 
BBM Photocopy Mfg. Corp. I 
would very much like to learn 
more about this machine and 


would appreciate your telling me 
to whom to write. 


M. F. Hoagland 
Purchasing Agent 
Ryder Truck Lines, Inc. 
Great Southern Division 
@ The firm is located at: 42 
West 15th St., New York, N. Y. 


To Our Readers 

This is your column. Write 
on any subject you think will 
interest purchasing executives. 
While your letters should be 
signed, if you prefer we'll pub- 
lish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Follow- 
Up,” PURCHASING WEEK, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


erythromycin, achromycin. 

Mr. Wessel has said these three 
items are brand names. 

Erythromycin is the generic 
name of a drug marketed by Lilly 
Co. as “Ilotycin,” by Abbott Co. 
as “Erythrocin,” and by Upjohn 
Co. as “Erythromycin.” With re- 
gard to this item alone, it is inter- 
esting to note that the products 
offered by the Lilly Co. and the 
Upjohn Co. are chemically identi- 
cal, while the Abbott product dif- 
fers in that it is erythromycin 
stearate. 

Aureomycin is the brand name 
owned by the Lederle Laborato- 
ries for a drug known generically 
as_ chlortetracycline hydrochlo- 
ride. Achromycin is also a brand 
name owned by Lederle for tetra- 
cycline hydrochloride. 

The three drugs he has men- 
tioned are not the same; they are 
as different as sodium chloride is 
from calcium chloride. 

Misinformation such as this re- 
flects upon the integrity of phar- 
maceutical industry and for this 
very reason the State of Michigan 


How to 


“FARM OUT” 


your 


METAL STAMPINGS } 


and 


MAKE MONEY, 


too . . > 


First you decide that inac- 
curate stampings cost you 
money, as do stampings de- 
livered late. 


Then you send prints to 
ETASCO for a quote. In 
your quote will be the advan- 
tages of an integrated oper- 
ation including _ blanking, 
piercing, drawing, spot weld- 
ing, ete. It’s easy as that. At 
no obligation, send your 
prints to— 


(ETASCO’) 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. | 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 
successful ironworks is located 


When You Need Any 
Electronic Part In A Hurry... 


You'll Get 


Immediate Delivery At Factory 


Prices From Your Local Raytheon 


Distributor ... Complete 


Technical Data Too! 


RAYTHEON COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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Raytheon Distributors 
Serving Key Markets 
Include: 


Alabama 

Birmingham 
Forbes Distributing Company 
AL 1-4104 
MG Electrical Equipment Company 
FAirfax 2-0449 

Mobile 
Forbes Electronic Distributors, Inc. 
HE 2-7661 


Arizona 
Phoenix 
rey Ssepeetien & Appi. Corp. 
AL 8 
Tucson 
Standard Radio Parts, Inc. 
MA 3-4326 
California 
Burbank 
Valley Electronic Supply Co. 
Victoria 9-3944 
Glendale 
R. V. Weatherford Co. 
Victoria 9-2471 
Hollywood 
Hollywood Radio & Electronics, Inc. 
HO 4-8321 
Inglewood 
ewark Electronics Company 
ORchard 7-1127 
Los Angeles 
Federated Purchaser 
BRadshaw 2-8771 
Graybar Electric Company 
ANgelus 3-7282 
Kierulff Electronics, Inc. 
Richmond 8-2444 
Oakland 
Brill Electronics 
TE 2-6100 
Eimar Electronics 
TEmplar 4-3311 
Palo Alto 
Zack Electronics 
DA 6-5432 
San Diego 
Radio Parts Company 
BE 9-9361 
San Francisco 
Fortune Electronics 
UN 1-2434 
Santa Ana 
Airtonic Sales, Inc. 
Kimberly 5-9441 
Santa Monica 
Santa Monica Radio Parts Corp. 
EXbrook 3-8231 
Colorado 
Denver 
Ward Terry Company 
AMherst 6-3181 
Connecticut 
East Haven 
J. V. Electronics 
HObart 9-1310 
District of Columbia 
Electronic Industrial Sales, Inc. 
HUdson 3-5200 
Florida 
Miami 
East Coast Radio & Television Co. 
FRanklin 1-4636 
Electronic Equipment Co., Inc. 
NEwton 5-0421 
West Palm Beach 
Goddard Distributors, Inc. 
TEmple 3-5701 
Iinois 
Chicago 
Allied Radio Corporation 
HAymarket 1-68 
Newark Electronics Corp. 
STate 2-2944 
Indiana 
Indianapolis 
Graham Electronics Supply Inc. 
MElrose 4-8486 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Wholesale Radio Parts Co., Inc. 
Mulberry 5-2134 
Massachusetts 
Boston 
pie aed pees, Inc. 


Belkan 74 
a Redio Supply Co., Inc. 


9000 

Sosker Electric Co. 
HUbbard 2-9320 
Lafayette Radio Corp. of Mass. 
HUbbard 2-7850 

Michigan 

Ann Arbor : 
Wedemeyer Electronic Supply Co. 
NOrmandy 2-4457 

Detroit 
Ferguson Electronics, Inc. 
UN 1-6700 
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POSITIVE ACTION 


The Fine Print of Purchasing 


The LAW and YOU 


A buyer must act affirmatively to become committed to a contract—by 
either signing it, accepting terms verbally, or in some way indicating agreement 
to buy the merchandise and pay the price. By the same token, you sometimes 
are committed to continue to accept merchandise or a service until you do 
something affirmative to cancel the agreement. 

This can happen where goods are to be shipped periodically in installments 
until notice by the purchaser to discontinue further shipment. Buyer is liable 
to seller for payment for all goods delivered until such date as he discontinues 
the purchase by giving notice to the seller. 


A recent Georgia case illustrates type. 


Mississippi—Jackson 
Ellington Radio, inc. 
FL 3-2769 
Missouri 
Kansas City 
Burstein-Applebee Company 
BAItimore 1-1155 
St. Louis 
Graybar Electric Company 
JEfferson 1-4700 
New Hampshire—Concord 
Evans Radio 
CApital 5-3358 
New Jersey 
Camden 
General Radio Supply 
WO 4-8560 (in Phila.: WA ‘2. 7037) 
New Mexico 
Alamogordo 
Radio Specialties Company, Inc. 
HEmlock 7-0307 
Albuquerque 
Radio Specialties Company, Inc. 
AM 8-3901 
New York 
Binghamton 
Stack Industrial Electronics, Inc. 
RA 3-6326 
Buffalo 
Genesee Radio & Parts Co., Inc. 
DElaware 9661 
Wehle Electronics Inc. 
TL 4-3270 


Elmira 
Stack Industrial Electronics, inc. 
RE 3-6513 


Ithaca 
Stack Industrial Electronics, Inc. 
IThaca 2-3221 

Mineola, Long Island 
Arrow Electronics, Inc. 
Pioneer 6-8686 

New York City 
H. L. Dalis, Inc. 
EMpire 1-1100 
Milo Electronics Corporation 
BEekman 3-2980 
Sun Radio & Eiectronics Co., inc. 
ORegon 5-8600 
Terminal Electronics, Inc. 
CHelsea 3-5200 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 
United Radio Inc. 
CHerry 1-6530 

Cleveland 
Main Line Cleveland, Inc. 
EXpress 1-4944 
Pioneer Electronic Supply Co. 
SUperior 1-9411 

Columbus 


CA 8-3265 
Dayton 
Srepco, Inc. 


BAldwin 4-3871 
Oklahoma—Tulsa 
S &S Radio Supply 
LU 2-7173 
Oregon—Portland 
Lou Johnson Company, Inc. 
CApital 2-9551 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Almo Radio Company 
WAlInut 2-591 
Radio Electric Service Co. 
WAlnut 5-5840 
Pittsburgh 
Marks Parts Company 
FAirfax 1-3700 
ey 
The George D. Barbey Co., Inc. 
FR 6-7451 
Tennessee 
Knoxville 
Bondurant Brothers Company 
3-9144 


Texas 

Dallas 
Graybar Electric Company 
Riverside 2-6451 

Houston 
Busacker Electronic Equipment Co. 
JAckson 6-4661 
Harrison Equipment Company 
CApitol 4-9131 

Utah—Salt Lake City 
Standard Supply Company 
EL 5-2971 

Virginia—Norfolk 
Priest Electronics 
MA 7-4534 

Washington—Seattle 
Western Electronic Company 
AT 4-0200 

West Virginia—Bluefield 
Meyers Electronics, Inc. 
DAvenport 5-9151 
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Buyer signed a contract under which he 
agreed to subscribe—until he gave notice 
of discontinuance—for new pages to be 
issued periodically to keep a book up 
to date. Finally he wanted to cancel but 
gave no notice to the seller to discontinue 
sending the new pages. The Georgia 
court held him liable for the sales price 
of the pages. 

(W. F. Prior, Inc. v. G. S. Pilcher, 
Court of Appeals of Georgia, 115 S.E. 
2d 595, 7/11/60). 


LIMITING LIABILITY 


The party who breaks a contract gen- 
erally is liable for forseeable damages 
resulting from the breach. However, the 
contracting parties may set the limit on 
damages in the contract. 

Take this case: A company’s bid for 
Air Force surplus aircraft was accepted 
“pending Department of Justice clear- 
ance.” Subsequently, the firm was in- 
formed that all offers were rejected, that 
the sale was cancelled, and its $13,035 
deposit was being returned. 

The firm appealed to the Armed Serv- 
ices Board of Contract Appeals asking 
for specific performance of the contract or 
$135,000 in damages. 

The government contended that De- 
partment of Justice clearance was never 
issued and consequently no contract ever 
came into existence. But the Board, 
while finding for the government, passed 
by the contention there was no contract. 
It assumed for argument’s sake that there 
was a valid contract in existence with all 
the clauses contemplated by the invita- 
tion to bid. One of the clauses was: 


Buckeye Electronic Distributors, Inc. 


— 
TACKLE Ce 


Se 
Gt 


Ip’ 


with 


built-for-the-job 


CASTERS 


Write for complete information 
on the entire line of Bond Indus- 
trial and Institutional Casters. 


Fo 


& MACHINE COMPANY 
322 Penn St., Manheim, Penna. 
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“LIMITATIONS OF GOVERNMENT LIABILITY: In any case where liabil- 
ity of the government to the purchaser has been established, the extreme measure 
of the Government's liability shall not, in any event, exceed refund of the 
purchase price or such portion thereof as the government may have received.” 


The Board ruled that the Air Force merely had to return the deposit. 
(ASBCA No, 5995, Air Force Appeals Panel, June 17, 1960. Contract No. 
AFO02 (617)-5-39). 


TAKING THE SELLER’S WORD 


Buyers frequently rely on seller’s statement as to the content of unopened 
packages. But can a buyer rely on these representations of contents when he 
fails to inspect? The U. S. Court of Appeals holds that he can. 

A court case illustrating this point involved materials packed in more than 
95 kegs, which contained about 200,000 separate pieces. Because it would 
take about two weeks to tally all the pieces, the seller induced the buyer not 
to inspect the materials by assuring him that the material was there “as per list.” 
But the buyer eventually discovered the fittings delivered failed to conform 
to the listings by a wide margin. 

When the buyer sued, the court held the warranty was not negated by his 
failure to inspect because he was influenced by the assurances of the seller. 
(Atlantic Motor Products Co. v. Berg Manufacturing & Sales Co., U. S. Ct. of 
Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 279 F. 2d 904, 6/27/50). 


GETTING WHAT YOU BUY 


When and if an opportunity is provided to inspect an item before you bid 
on it, you ordinarily take it as it is. When the defects can be detected by 
inspection—the seller is under no obligation to pay for or replace missing 
parts if he gives no warranties (express or implied). 

In a recent case, however, the Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals 
ruled that the government (seller) had to make good for missing parts on a 
machine it sold to a successful bidder. 

S & S Machinery Co. bought a boring mill owned by the government and 
located at the plant of a former government subcontractor. After S & S took 
delivery, it found that several parts were missing. It was informed by the 
government that the missing parts were owned by the subcontractor and did not 
go with the machine. S & S appealed to the Board of Contract Appeals. 

The Board rejected the Government’s contention that § & S could not recover 
because it had an opportunity to inspect the machine before it purchased it 
and failed to do so. “What is material,” the Board said, “is that the contractor 
did not get what it bought.” 

(ASBCA No. 5707, Army Appeals Panel, 7/7/60. Contract No. 11-022-556-11). 


(The above material was prepared by Sydney Prerau of the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute for 
PURCHASING WEEK. Reader inquiries on general tax and legal aspects of purchasing will 
be discussed here in accordance with space limitations and applicability.) 
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WACKSAWS, HOLE SAWS, BAND SAWS, BAND KNIVES — Starrett ALLOY BAND Double 
Carbide and SAFE-FLEX ® High Speed Steel Band Saw Btades, REOSTRIPER S-M High 
‘Speed Steel Hacksaw and SAFE-FLEX A Migh Speed Welded Edge Hole Saw 


i : Starrett 


~ toolmaking craftsmanship 
gives you better bands and blades 


From the modern, streamlined Starrett hack- 
saw and band saw plant comes a full line of pre- 
cision-made band saws, band knives, hacksaws 
and hole saws. You can buy them with complete 
confidence through the same nearby Industrial 
Supply Distributor who sells you the many 
other fine products that carry the Starrett 
name. Write for complete Catalog No. 27. Ad- 
dress Dept. PW, The L. 8S. Starrett Company, 
Athol, Mass., U.S. A. 


World’s Greatest Toolmakers 
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Hand Truck 


Converts to Drain Rack 


Combination truck and 
drain rack handles drums of 
solvents, cutting oils, and de- 
tergents. Sliding steel fingers 
on detachable handles en- 
gage the top rim of drum for 
easy loading. Laying rack on 
floor gives convenient drain- 
ing. Handles. fit variety of 
models. 

Price: $53.20 to $80.90. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Palmer-Shile Co., 15997 
Fullerton, Detroit 27, Mich. 
(PW, 12/12/60) 


Surface Grinder 


Has Large Work Surface 


Machine for wet or dry 
grinding has longitudinal 
table travel of 20 in. and a 
14-in. cross feed. Grinding 
wheel diameter of 12 in. 
gives 15-in. vertical table 
clearance. Table has a 10-in. 
x 20-in. working surface for 
wet grinding. Magnetic 
chucks are available. 

Price: $2,195. Delivery: 
immediate. 

King Machine & Mfg. Co., 
1171 East 32nd St., Los 
Angeles 11, Calif. (PW, 12/ 
12/60) 


Heater 
Pinpoints Infrared Rays 


Unit’s circular quartz heat 
element focuses rays for high 
efficiency. Surface-mounted 
heater-lighting fixture reaches 
top temperature (1,800 F) in 
1 min. Base aluminum metal, 
plated and polished to mirror 
finish, is then plated with 
24K gold. Unit takes 800 
watts at 120 v. 

Price: $49.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Infrared Corp of America, 
Westbury, N. Y. (PW, 12/ 
12/60) 


Roll Feed 


Has High Accuracy 


Models are equipped with 
rollers to handle either 3-in., 
5-in., 7-in., or 9-in. widths. 
All feed up to 3% in.. in 
length with an accuracy of 
+.005 in. Roller pressure is 
adjustable, and _ reversible 
clutch gives feeding in either 
direction. 

Price: $390 (3-in. width) 
to $570 (9-in.). Delivery: 
1 wk. to 10 days. 

Benchmaster Mfg. Co., 
1835 W. Rosecrans Ave., 
Gardena, Calif. (PW, 12/ 
12/60 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


Tool Case 
Carries Up to 40 Items 


Top grain leather case with 
40-tool capacity will carry 
almost every hand tool 
needed for electronic, radio, 
and TV _ repairs. Leather 
tongs hold tools in place. 
Felt-type lining protects 
tool finishes and handles. 
Available in black or brown. 

Price: $19.95. Delivery: 
1 wk. 

Xcelite, Inc., Orchard 
Park, N. Y. (PW, 12/12/60) 


Transducer 
Gives Linear Positions 


Tranducer measures devi- 
ations of a few thousandths 
of an inch. Linear position 
is converted to a signal that 
reads directly on a meter. 
Transducer may be con- 
nected to a meter-relay for 
direct operation control. 

Price: $105 (with meter) to 
approx. $225 (meter-relay). 
Delivery: 10 wk. 

Assembly Products, Inc., 
Chesterland, Ohio, (PW, 12/ 
12/60) 


Weider 


Operates Remotely 


A.c. welder comes in 230 
v. and 460 v. models. Unit 
has fully rated duty cycles: 
40% at 200 amp. or 30% at 
295 amp. Gas and water 
valves are electrically con- 
trolled, and operation is di- 
rect or remote. Welder has 
high-frequency intensity con- 
trol. 

Price: $450 (230 v.) and 
$465. Delivery: immediate. 

Emerson Electric Mfg. 
Co., 8100 Florissant Ave., 
St. Louis 36, Mo, (PW, 12/ 
12/60) 


Handle 


Fits Aerosol Cans 


Metal-and-plastic handle 
converts aerosol cans to 
spray guns. Handle attaches 
in seconds and gives positive 
directional control. Trigger 
action eliminates hand 
fatigue, maintains even spray 
application, and keeps hands 
clean. 

Price: 49¢. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Alfco, Inc., 4950 S. Se- 
pulveda Blvd., Culver City, 
Calif, (PW, 12/12/60) 
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Lettering 
Gives Shaded Effect 


Self-sticking numbers and 
letters of contrasting colors 
give a shading effect with 
offset positioning. Letters 
come in yellow, black, or 
white vinyl, or in aluminum 
foil, 2-in. or 3-in. high. They 
are weatherproof, fadeproof, 
and may be applied to floors. 

Price: $1.50 and $2.00 per 
package. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

W. H. Brady Co., 727 W. 
Glendale Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (PW, 12/12/60) 


Surfacing Compound 
May Be Varied 


Wall and ceiling com- 
pound applies plaster and 
paint in one operation. Mix 
ratio with water may be var- 
ied to produce any tex- 
ture. Tinting pigments pro- 
duce colors. Material sound- 
proofs, insulates, and repels 
dust. It is odorless and non- 
inflammable. Application is 
by brush, roller, or spray. 

Price: 25¢ per lb. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Faserit of America, 920 
N.E. Second Ave., Miami 
32, Fla. (PW, 12/12/60) 


Carton Coder 
Prints Front and Side 


Unit attachment for com- 
pression sealer codes carton 
front and side in 1 cycle. 
Friction between marking 
head and carton starts ac- 
tion. Drum moves and 
prints on the face and con- 
tinues around the edge. It 
can mark conveyor-carried 
cartons spaced 6 in. apart. 

Price: Approx. $325. De- 
livery: 6 wk. 

Industrial Marking Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., 655 Berri- 
man St., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
(PW, 12/12/60) 


Reference Source 
Offers Single Standard 


Portable a.c.-d.c. reference 
source gives single, precise 
standard for instrument cali- 
bration. It may be used for 
calibrating most a.c.-d.c. volt- 
meters, as a source of a.c.- 
d.c. power up to 10 w., as a 
precise voltmeter in the 0 v. 
to 100 v. range, and as a gen- 
eral source of voltage. 

Price: $495. Delivery: 
2 to 3 wk. 


Pkwy., 
(PW, 12/12/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week's 


Product Perspective 


® MACHINES are about to take over another business chore—reading 
routine typed documents. Hardware coming on the market is expensive 
and designed for certain specific jobs—but it nevertheless means opening 
of a whole new era in data processing. 


Farrington Mfg. Co. has had an optical reader on the market for over a 
year—now both IBM and National Cash Register Co. are getting into the 
act. IBM’s 1418 optical scan- 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ner works in conjunction with 
a 1401 computer. 

IBM’s system reads type- 
written information (maxi- 
mum of two lines presently) 
from a card-sized document— 
aw aiielna 7 utility bill or salescheck, for 
500 WESTMINISTER Samoomsnown example. The unit then tells 
scp dia esa the computer what numerical 
information the document con- 


moO BATE ¢ 
Pay DUE * 
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PLEASE ENTER POLICY NUMBER ON CHECK 


tained and the computer uses 


this to update accounts, issue 
new bills, or perform any other 
related task. NCR’s unit spe- 
cializes in reading paper tapes 
from a cash register. 


Machine reads numbers—such as those on 
above insurance notice. Additions may be 
marked in column on left by drawing 
short line through the appropriate number. 


@ The two major sources of printed documents for the system are out- 
put from other data processing equipment and imprints from credit cards. 
Forms, such as bills prepared by other EDP units, become automatic 
re-entries when returned by the customer and fed through the optical 
scanner. Provision is made to enter special information—such as partial 
payments, at this time. A credit card imprint—with amounts added by 
hand—makes billing automatic. 


The optical scanner is a first-cousin to the magnetic character check read- 
ing equipment now going into banks across the country. Reading type- 
written print is more difficult than reading the magnetic characters, and the 
optical system costs about 30% more. 


SINCE THE MACHINE works very fast—up to 400 documents a minute 
—it only can be used economically when there’s a huge volume to process. 
Major uses will be in four fields: insurance, utility, retail, and government. 
Here are some typical jobs: insurance—premium payments and paid claims; 
utility—customer accounting and meter reading transcription; retail—billing, 
accounts receivable; government—compensation payments, registration and 
licensing, tax accounting; finance— installment loan accounting. 


@ Scanners can’t read all kinds of type. IBM’s unit can recognize only 
the specific style used on many IBM accounting machines, (407, 408, 409 
and 1403), electric typewriters and credit card plates. It’s a difficult and 
costly (in six-figure range) job to teach the machine to read other styles. 
The American Standards Assn. currently is drawing up specifications for a 
standard type to be used with optical reading equipment and all business 
machine and scanning equipment-makers eventually will adopt this style. 
But standardization is still a long way off. 

é The model 1418 handles 
documents from a minimum 
size of 5% x 2% in. to a 
maximum 8% x 3%4 in.—in 
a wide variety of thicknesses. 
It may be set to read numbers 
and three special symbols in 
a single horizontal line any- 
where on the document. Ad- 
dition of an optional head en- 
ables the unit to read a second 
printed line or pen or ink 
marks added manually to the 
document. 


———— nl 
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IBM 1418 reader with 13 sorting pockets. 


MONTHLY RENTALS for 1418 are: $2600 (3 sorting pockets and 
$2900 (13 sorting pockets). A second reading head costs another $125 a 
month—and hooking the scanner up to an IBM 1401 computer will add 
$100 more to the bill. IBM expects to make its first deliveries in early 1962, 
while NCR which hasn’t yet announced prices, is quoting 18 months on 
deliveries of its units. 
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Motor 
Has Special Speeds 


D.c. instrument motor sup- 
plies relatively high output 
torque at low power input 
levels. It sustains torques of 
40 oz./in. at 2 rpm. on power 
input of 180 mw. 3-oz. motor 
has standard output speeds 
to 200 rpm. with special 
speeds available on order. 

Price: $20. Delivery: 1 wk 


12/12/60) 


(sample quantities). 
Brailsford & Co., Inc., 670 
Milton Rd., Rye, N. Y. (PW, 
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Now you can house both burst and unburst forms— 


simply, efficiently, at low cost—with 
MC BEE MARGIN MASTER“TWINS” 


No bursting, hole-punching or Stripping required 
for unburst forms—four posts prevent tearing. No 
extra punching at all for burst forms—simple trans- 
fer bar speeds record removal and filing. Unob- 
structed visibility right to the inner edge of forms. 


Royal MCBee Corporation 

Data Processing Division, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Please send me complete information on the 
MCBEE MARGIN MASTER “TWINS.” 


! 
l 
I NAME 
I 
l 


COMPANY 


STREET 


All hardware is contained within the covers for 
neat, convenient shelf filing of your record “library”. 
No protruding posts can mar your office furniture. 
Flat back allows large, easy-to-read label holder for 
quick shelf reference. MCBee Margin Master “Twins” 
are the complete answer to housing all your margin- 
ally-punched forms. 

M©Bee binders are unconditionally guaranteed 
for one year. Stock sizes in a great variety of binder 
styles are maintained for immediate delivery. Call 
your Royal M©Bee Data Processing Representative, 
or mail the coupon for complete information. 


ROYAL M‘BEE corporation 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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Knives 
Cut Trimming Costs 


Low-cost long handled, 
razor blade knives can be dis- 
carded when dull, eliminating 
downtime for changing or 
sharpening of blade. Knife 
is 5 in. long with a 2-in. steel 
blade. Handle grip increases 
safety. 

Price: $6 (200 knives). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Edmund Scientific Co., 
Barrington, N. J. (PW, 12/ 
12/60) 


Product Briefs 


Label cement adheres labels to 
metal, wood, corrugated board, 
and other materials. It can also 
coat labels to protect them from 
water, mildew and other ele- 
ments. It dries to form water- 
and scuff-resistant coating, and is 
available in 55-gallon drums, 5- 
gallon and 1-gallon containers. 
Adhesive Products Corp., 1660 
Boone Ave., New York 60, New 
York. 


Latching relay with a maxi- 
mum height of .485 in. lies paral- 
lel to the surface of the printed 
circuit board. This small height 
permits closer stacking of cir- 
cuit boards than ever before pos- 
sible. Coils can be supplied with 
up to 10,000 ohms resistance per 
coil at +25 C. Potter & Brum- 
field, Princeton, Ind. 


Tape-to-card converter gives 
rapid data transfer. Circuitry is 
completely solid state. Basically 
a block tape reader and decoder, 
a complete system consists of the 
Type 55 tape-to-card converter 
and a standard IBM summary 
punch. Speed is 100 cards per 
minute. Telecomputing Corp., 
915 N. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Numerical control system for 
machine tools is designed for 
short runs. It is integrated into 
original system and needs no 
extra floor space. It requires no 
external programing of tape or 
cards and enables the setup man 
to work directly on the piece 
from the numerical dimensions of 
the blueprint. Specialties, Inc., 
Skunks Misery Rd., Syosset, New 
York. 


Asbestos cloth, up to and in- 
cluding AA Grade, is currently 
available in 100-yd. rolls in 
widths up to 48 in. Modern pick- 
ing and carding equipment pro- 
duce exceptionally clean fabric 
in a full line of plain weave cloth. 
Garlock, Inc., 456 Main St., 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


Flexible shafts are immediately 
available in sizes from .150 in. 
to .500 in. in standard lengths. 
They allow convenient and eco- 
nomical testing of experimental 
designs, and are suitable for pro- 
totype or medium volume re- 
quirements. Shafts are designed 
for high-speed and continuous 
operation. They are usable in 
either rotational direction. W. L. 
Towne Co., Inc., 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Digital comparator compares 
two binary or binary coded deci- 
mal inputs and gives output posi- 
tioning commands. Transistorized 
unit is designed for use in control 
systems and may be used directly 
for comparison of contact inputs, 
voltage vs. contact inputs, or 
voltage vs. voltage inputs. It 
operates at ambient temperatures 
of —49 F to +131 F. Datex 
Corp., 1370 S. Myrtle Ave, Mon- 
rovia, Calif. 


Epoxy resin gives permanent 
finish for walls, ceilings, and 
structural metal leaving a high 
permanent gloss. It is applied by 
brush, roller, or spray to wood, 
plaster, brick, concrete, block, 
drywall, or metal. Finish is im- 
pervious to soaps and detergents 
and has a high chemical and 
abrasion resistance. George E. 
Fines, Inc., 18640 Wyoming 
Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 


Ear plug reduces industrial 
noises while permitting wearer to 
hear conversation. About %4 in. 
long, the plastic plugs come in 
small, medium, and large sizes. 
They can be cleaned with soap 
and lukewarm water. American 
Optical Co., Safety Products Div., 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Transmissibility plotter auto- 
matically plots on XY recorder 
the ratio of rms value of two vary- 
ing ac voltages with respect to a 
third varying voltage. Voltages 
from 5 cps. to 5,000 cps. may be 
plotted. The system is usable to 
20,000 cps. where sine voltages 
are used. F. L. Moseley Co., 409 
N. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Cleaner is powerful non-ionic 
detergent and hard water germ- 
icide which removes and emulsi- 
fies all types of aliphatic hydro- 
carbon oils and greases. Germ- 
icidal ingredient controls bacteria 
and removes and prevents odors. 
Non-ionic material reduces static 
electricity, preventing the attrac- 
tion of dust by a build-up of such 
charges. Alloy Industries Devel- 
opment Corp., 2211 E. Firestone 
Blvd., Los Angeles 2, Calif. 


Containers for materials han- 
dling come in capacities up to 
2,500 gal. They can be manufac- 
tured with few limitations on size 
or shape, and equipped with 
wheels or rollers. The polyethyl- 
ene containers are easy to clean 
and chemically resistant. SinTrex 
Div., -Amos-Thompson Corp., 
Edinburg, Ind. ' 
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Generator 
Supplies Portable Power 


Electric generator gives 
packaged power on the job 
site or in remote locations. 
It is rated at 3,000 w., 115 
230 v., 60-cycle, single 
phase. Unit operates about 
5 hr. of full load running on 
fuel tank capacity of 2 % gal. 
It has three power outlets. 

Price: $575. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Pesco 
Products Div., 24700 North 
Miles Road, Bedford, Ohio. 
(PW, 12/12/60) 


Pliers 
Made of Beryllium 


Non-sparking safety pliers 
are made of beryllium cop- 
per, which permits sizes 
smaller than conventional 
tools. The miniature tools 
are non-magnetic and non- 
corrosive. Suited for elec- 
trical applications, they are 
curved needle-nose, duck- 
bill, long nose, and diagonal 
cutting types. 

Price: $6.00 to $6.90. De- 
livery: immediate. 

The Beryllium Corp., P. O. 
Box 1462, Reading, Pa. 
(PW, 12/12/60) 


NEW TOUGHNESS 


It actually takes more energy to break AVISTRAP cord strapping than 
to break comparable-width metal strapping. Though metal has greater tensile 
strength, AVISTRAP—made of high-tenacity Avisco® rayon—has greater ‘‘work- 
ing toughness.”’ Strapping must either extend enough to absorb shock-energy 
or fail. Metal strap has far less elongation before breaking than AVISTRAP. As 
a result, AVISTRAP is still stretching, soaking up energy, and holding the pack- 
age together after a metal strap would have stretched to its breaking point 


and failed. 


Typical Performance Comparison 
%" x 0.015 metal strapping and AVISTRAP type 50 (%”") 
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Vital statistics. This comparison is the result of careful lab- 
oratory tests, using an Instron Tensile Testing Machine. In 
tests covering metal strapping from 4” through 34” width 
and from 0.012 through 0.023 thickness—AVISTRAP out- 
performed metal in terms of energy to break in every instance. 


Toughness pays off here. AVISTRAP can be tightly tensioned 
without danger of sudden breaks, will not lash out with jagged 
ends. Strap breakage during handling and shipping is re- 
duced. Other advantages: no sharp edges, light weight, easy 
handling, easy unpacking. 


AVISTRAP GORD STRAPPING 


Economy @ Local Service e Easy Handling ¢ Reduced Damage @ Safety 


Lit 


Penn 


AVISTRAP. 


CORD STRAPPING 


*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation, Patents Pending. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING DEPT., 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILA. 3, PA. 
District offices: Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N.C., Chicago, ili, Columbus, Ohio, Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La., New York, N.Y. 


i 


Write for technical bulletin #4, covering AVISTRAP 
cord strapping strength tests. Include any other 
specific technical questions you may have. !f you 
wish, arrangements can be made to demonstrate 
AVISTRAP cord strappingin your plant. AVISTRAP 
cord strapping, tools, accessories and application services are 
now available in all major U.S. industrial areas, through author- 
ized local distributors. AVISTRAP district offices are listed below. 


a year ago 


145.2 113.3 126.9 


Quality Improves 


The quality of machine tools 
and industrial equipment offered 
for sale at plant auctions is im- 
proving. That’s because many of 
the items now going under the 
hammer come from machine 
shops that have been investing 
heavily in new equipment over 
the past few years. 

These shops were betting on a 
continuous succession of “7 mil- 
lion car” years. Events have 
shown they were much too opti- 
mistic. Coupled with the fact that 
automakers are now pulling work 
back into their own factories, it’s 
making for a wave of shop fail- 
ures. 

Two unusual sales, one held 
last month and the other coming 
up this week, also reflect the 
changing pattern of American in- 
dustry. The first was the sale of 
plant and equipment of the 41- 
year-old Wilmington Boat Works 
on Nov. 17-18. 

The second: sale of a $20-mil- 
lion wind tunnel facility at Pasa- 
dena—jointly owned by Convair, 
Douglas, Lockheed, McDonnell, 
and North American, and oper- 
ated by CalTech. It is going on 
the block, first because its test 
speed ranges are inadequate for 
supersonic aircraft, and second 
because wind tunnels are fast be- 
coming obsolete as missiles take 
over from manned aircraft in the 
defense field. 


_P/W REPORTS ON RESALE PRICES 


Latest Auction Prices 


SEPTEMBER 15 

Auction held at M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, N. J. Auctioneer: 

Industrial Plants Corp., New York. 

(1955) 56-in. Bullard CutMaster Model 75 vertical turret lathe. 
$38,000. 

King 72-in. vertical boring mill. $12,000. 

King 62-in. vertical boring mill. $5,500. 

DoAll 60-in. bandsaw. $900. 

Marvel 9A hacksaw with feed rack, motor drive. $500. 

Espen Lucas 30-in. cold saw with feed rack. $175. 

Cincinnati Bickford 21-in. upright floor drill. $1,400. 

Walker-Turner sliding head radial drill. $210. 

Pratt & Whitney 2-spindle deephole drill. $125. 

Niles-Bement-Pond 60” x 25’ geared head engine lathe. $1,500. 

American 36” x 11’ geared head engine lathe. $6,500. 

Lodge & Shipley 27” x 126” geared hand engine lathe. 

(1950) Monarch 16 x 78-in. geared head lathe. $5,250. 

(1947) Monarch CK 12 x 30-in. toolroom lathe. $2,950. 

Monarch 14 x 30-in. toolroom lathe. $3,200. 

Cincinnati #3 medium-speed dial plain miller. $2,900. 

Brown & Sharpe 3A universal miller. $1,000. 

Cincinnati #2 vertical miller. $1,600. 

Gorton 3L duplicator. $2,000. 

Bethlehem 18’ 6” 4-roll plate bending roll. $7,000. 

Bethlehem 20’ x 1” plate bending roll. $4,500. 

Pratt & Whitney Model B 12-in. vertical shaper. $3,250. 

(1950) Warner & Swasey 3A saddle turret lathe. $7,000. 

Warner & Swasey 3A turret lathe. $2,750. 

Warner & Swasey No. 4 turret lathe. $2,600. 

(1954) Jones & Lamson No. 5 turret lathe. $8,500. 

Kellogg horn welding machine. $900. 

Kellogg swing type straightline welder. $3,700. 

Two straightline inside seam welders. $1,700 and $1,400. 

Pines No. 3 hydraulic tube bender. $2,000. 


(1952) Niagara 14’ x 5.8” Model 1214 power squaring shear. 
$24,000. 


$5,750. 


Corrosion-resistant and versatile... 
SEL-LOK spring pins of stainless steel 


e Higher tensile and shear strength 
e Complete range of sizes—\% x % through 4 x 4 in.—avail- 


able immediately 


e@ Fast, economical fastening—just drill and drive 
@ Eliminate costly tapping, reaming, peening, milling 
e Lock securely; can be used repeatedly 


Se_-Lok spring pins are also stocked in carbon steel (same 
sizes as stainless) and in beryllium copper in a complete range 
of sizes from \% x *% through 4 x 3% in. See your author- 
ized distributor or write us for Bulletin 2331 and samples. 


INDUSTRIAL FASTENER Division p> 


JENKINTOWN 48, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Coming Auctions 


And Sales 
DECEMBER 13 and 14 


Southern California Cooperative 
Wind Tunnel, 950 S. Raymond St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


$20 MILLION WIND TUNNEL and 
equipment: Generators up to 1200 
kw, fan motors, compressors, trans- 
formers to 25,000 kva, motors to 
1500 hp, 40,000-hp steel wind tun- 
nel, lab equipment, $300,000 value 
modern machine shop, forklifts, of- 
fice and other equipment. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: David 
Weisz, 840 San Julian St., Los 
Angeles, Michigan 8005. 


DECEMBER 14 


Federal Pacific Electric Co., Scran- 
ton Division, 888 N. Keyser Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 


SHEETMETAL, TOOLROOM AND 
PRODUCTION MACHINERY, plus 
165,000-sq-ft of industrial real 
estate. Presses, boring mills, tur- 
ret punches, welders, grinders, saws, 
drills, squaring shears, turret lathes, 
press brakes, screw machines, 
millers, paint spray, etc. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: Industrial 
Plants Corp., 90 W. Broadway, 
New York City. Barclay 7-4184, 
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Jones & Lamson 14-in. pedestal optical comparator. $2,100. 

NCG Type RS shape cutting machine. $6,400. 

BLH 2000-ton vertical hydraulic bending press (new 1954). $60,000. 

Two 3 x 18 Worthington hydraulic pumps. $900 each. 

(1954) BLH 40-ft. plate edge planer. $31,000. 

Towmotor Model LT35, 2000 Ibs. $1,800. 

Clark 2000-lb. gasoline-driven fork truck. $1,200. 

Clarktor No. 30 tractor. $900. 

Seven Cincinnati Bickford 5’ 17”-column super service radial drills. 
$2,600 to $4,750. 

(1955) Fosdick 5’ 15” FosMatic radial drill. $11,750. 

Salt bath heat treating unit—tanks, soak pits, controls. $450. 

4-column hydraulic press, 18-in.-dia ram. $1,000. 

Gemco pipe-facing machine. $2,400. 

Landis 12-in. pipe machine. $1,950. 


NOVEMBER 3 


Auction held at Accurate Grinding & Machine Co., Cleveland. 
Auctioneer: Industrial Plants Corp., New York. 


Ex-Cell-O 35L precision thread grinder. $1,050. 

Ex-Cell-O No. 31 precision thread grinder. $500. 
Gallmeyer & Livingston No. 35 8 x 24-in. surface grinder. $2,750. 
Hammond-Footburte 6 x 18-in. surface grinder. $750. 

Arter A3-16 rotary surface grinder. $750. 

Norton 10 x 48-in. plain cylindrical grinder. $1,300. 
Landis 6 x 18-in. plain cylindrical grinder. $875. 

Two Heald 72A internal grinders. $700 and $800. 
Gallmeyer & Livingston No. 4 tool and cutter grinder. $250. 
DoAll V36 bandsaw and filing machine. $450. 

Johnson metalcutting bandsaw. $400. 

Gould & Eberhardt 24-in. universal shaper. $3,500. 
Ex-Cell-O DB218 double-end Borematic. $750. 

Jones & Lamson 14-in. optical comparator. $1,600. 

Reed Prentice 18 x 54-in. lathe. $1,800. 

Monarch 12 x 30-in. geared head lathe. $3,250. 

South Bend 9 x 24-in. bench lathe. $400. 

Craftsman 10 x 36-in. bench lathe. $85. 

Gisholt No. 5 ram-type turret lathe. $1,500. 

Bardons & Oliver No. 5 turret lathe. $2,000. 

Kearney & Trecker 3H universal miller. $3,500. 

Kearney & Trecker 3H plain miller. $3,250. 

Maserati No. 2 swivelling head vertical miller. $2,600. 
Bridgeport Y2-hp vertical turret miller. $600. 

Kent Owens No. Ye hydraulic manufacturing miller. $700. 
Two Nichols hand millers. $275 and $375. 

Micromatic hydro honing machine. $200. 

Ingersoll-Rand Type 30 5 x 3 x 312 air compressor. $275. 
Superior Model J honing machine. $250. 

Leland-Gifford 2LMS 6-spindle upright floor-type drill. $2,250. 
Cincinnati-Bickford 4/11” radial drill. $25. 

Craftsman 16-in. upright floor-type drill. $80. 


NOVEMBER 17 


Auction held at Acme Machine Products, Muncie, Ind. Auctioneer: 
Samuel L. Winternitz & Co., Chicago. 


Waterbury-Farrell 5/16-in. double-stroke solid die header, and an 
Ajax-Houge No. 1%-in. wire drawer. Good condition. $12,500. 
Waterbury-Farrell 5/16-in. double solid die header, and an Ajax- 
Houge No. 1%-in. wire drawer. Good condition. $10,000. 
Waterbury-Farrell %-in. solid die header, double stroke, and an 
Ajax-Houge No. 1%-in. wire drawer. Good condition. $27,500. 
Waterbury-Farrell 3-in. solid die header, double stroke, and an 
Ajax-Houge No. 1%-in. wire drawer. Good condition. $21,000. 
Manville ¥e-in. open die header, and on Ajax-Houge No. 3 wire 
drawer. Good condition. $10,000. 

National Y2-in. solid die header, double stroke, and an Ajax-Houge 
V2-in. wire drawer. Good condition. $14,000. 
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Columbia Gulf Hitches Up 
J-57 Jet Aircraft Engine 
As Stationay Power Unit 


Possum Trot, Ky.—Columbia 
Gulf Transmission Co. has har- 
nessed the thrust of a jet engine 
as a stationary power source for 
its pipeline compressor station 
here. 

Designed by Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., the new gas turbine uses 
as its heat energy source a Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft J-57 jet en- 
gine adapted to run on natural 
gas. The turbine develops 10,- 
500 rotative horsepower and 
weighs 34,000 Ib., about cne- 
sixth the weight of a conventional 
gas turbine unit. 

The power unit requires less 
than half the space, relatively 
simple foundationing, and much 
lighter crane facilities than regen- 
erated gas turbines of equal 
power, thus reducing size and cost 
of a station building. 

Less than four hours are re- 
quired to remove and replace the 
jet engine. Conventional sys- 
tems require weeks of shut down 
for overhaul. 

Designers estimate the jet-sec- 
tion will run at least 8,000 oper- 
ating hours between overhaul, 
equivalent to a year’s continuous 
operation. 

The installation at Columbia 
Gulf Transmission, a subsidiary 
of the Columbia Gas System, is 
now pumping abcut 600-million 
cu. ft. of natural gas a day in the 
pipeline compressor station. 


Air-Conditioned Clothes 
Win Award for Designer 


Philadelphia—Workers of the 
future may wear flexible air-con- 
ditioned suits when exposed to 
extremely high temperatures. 

Capt. David Minard, USN, 
winner of the 1960-Gorgas Medal 
for distinguished service in pre- 
ventive medicine, envisions this 
as a development of “air suites 
(that) have already been used 
experimentally for certain types 
of work on board Navy ships.” 

A spokesman for Wyeth Labo- 
ratories, which presents the Gor- 
gas Medal annually, said that 
Minard’s research on thermal 
stress may well produce self-con- 
tained, air-conditioned suits so 
portable and flexible that combat 
troops could wear them. 

Such suits also would be use- 
ful to power plant maintenance 
men in power plants and chemi- 
cal processing, construction work- 
ers in hot and humid areas of the 
world and steel mill workers. 

At present, several firms fab- 
ricating and machining beryllium, 
molybdenum, etc., do have work- 
ers operating inside sealed air- 
conditioned suits. 


Trimming Press 
“Squeezes” Casting 


Press advances at speed of 
1,300 ipm. and slows down 
to 240 ipm. at casting contact 
to trim with a squeeze rather 
than a blow. Soft shearing 
action of the 30-ton press 
gives cleaner trim and re- 
duces danger of damage to 
dies. Maximum’ working 
pressure is 2,120 psi. 

Price: from $5,685. De- 
livery: 4 to 8 wk. 

Hannifin Co., 501 S. Wolf 
Rd., DesPlaines, Ill. (PW, 
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Sealer 


Improves Crimping 


Sealer, in 2 models for 
1%4-in. or 2-in. steel strap- 
ping, assures properly sealed 
joints. Device releases only 
after sealing stroke has been 
properly completed. Light 
weight and short length of 
tools make handling easy. 

Price: $36 deposit or $9 
annual rental (1% in.) or 
$72 deposit or $18 rental 
(2-in.). Delivery: 1 wk. 

Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., 2600 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. (PW, 12/12/ 
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...with new Stan-Pak Run-Rite Papers 


Not even the most competent offset 
or duplicator operator can get top 
results with defective paper. Words 
are lost. Time is lost. Tempers are 
most assuredly lost! 

To avoid any chance of hit-and- 
miss reproduction, turn to the new 
line of papers specifically designed 
to get maximum performance from 
your office machines — Stan-Pak* 
Run-Rite.* 

Trouble-Free Running 

Take flatness. We laboratory-test 
all Run-Rite papers right on the du- 
plicating machines they’re made for. 
They come to you flat. Lie flat in the 
machine. And feed flat. 

But really trouble-free running 


Frm. 


calls for many more qualities. Con- 
trolled moisture to avoid static con- 
ditions and insure good printability. 
Accurate trim and finish to prevent 
feeding jams. Even caliper, uniform 
weight and careful surface sizing to 
give you sharp, clean ink impressions. 


You get them all in Stan-Pak Run- 
Rite Papers. 


527 Grades, Sizes and Types 

This brand new line answers just 
about every office need in printing 
and duplicating papers. Under the 
Stan-Pak Run-Rite name you'll find 
the exact grade, color and weight you 
want—at a sensible range of prices 
to suit your budget. 

Next time you order paper, try the 
brand that’s made to run right. 
Through the duplicating machine. On 
the press. In the typewriter. 

We're confident you'll specify it 
every time. 

STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Pace of Industry's Migration Shows Signs of Slowing Up 


(Continued from page 21) 


GREAT LAKES STATES 


The lakes states remain the 
industrial core of the U.S., 
despite steady inroads by other 
areas. Sheer industrial might is 
no guarantee of an area’s growth, 
however. 

This region has been losing 
ground since the end of World 
War II. In 1947, about 30% of 
all factory workers were em- 
ployed in the Great Lakes region; 
now only 27% of factory jobs 
are located there. 

But the proportion of indus- 
trial building contracts awarded 
in the region is rising slowly and 
steadily. If manufacturers suc- 
ceed in replacing their obsolete 
industrial buildings, they will be 
in a good position to benefit from 


the anticipated impact of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Expanding 
foreign trade and growing indus- 
trial development west of the 
Great Lakes could bring signifi- 
cant changes. 


FARM WEST 


Additions to factory payrolls 
in the Farm West have dimin- 
ished. The region had steadily 
increased its share of total factory 
jobs from 1939 to 1954, but be- 
tween 1954 and 1959, the Farm 
West held steady at 6% of all 
U.S. manufacturing employment. 
Surprisingly, however, these 
states—Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota—had the 
largest increase in new plant and 
equipment spending. And the so- 
called farm states are laying the 


FORGINGS 
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... their economy alone 


merits your 


design consideration! 


Demonstrated savings in costly machining and assembly 
time alone make Ritco Forgings the logical choice for many 
product designers and engineers. Several other features 
make their application even more advantageous. Forged-in 
toughness is one. Their dense, fibrous structure and con- 
trolled grain flow concentrate extra strength and impact 
resistance at points of greatest shock and stress. Consider, 
too, that Ritco “Bright Finish” Forgings are made to close- 
tolerance specifications with smooth, flaw-free surfaces to 
eliminate any additional finishing operations. All things 
considered, it will pay you to write Ritco Forgings into your 
specifications. Send us your blueprints for estimates at no 


obligation. 


Ritco also offers complete machining 
facilities and makes Special Fasteners 
and Upsets of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals. What are your requirements? 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL COMPANY 


Member Drop Forging Association 


158 WEST RIVER STREET 
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* PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


groundwork for still 
pansion. 

In the future, the farm states 
will surpass New England in the 
number of factory workers if 
present growth rates continue to 
pile up. 

SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


The South Central states grew 
moderately in a wide range of 
industries during the past half 
decade. Not only is the entire 
region growing, but each of the 
individual states—Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee—increased their share of 
total U.S. factory employment 
between 1954 and 1959. 

The South Central is one of 
our smallest industrial areas, but 
it is diversified, with soft goods 
accounting for 56% of all manu- 
facturing jobs. Employment 
gains between 1954 and 1959 
were evenly split between hard 
and soft goods. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


In the area comprising the 
five states of the Southwest— 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma and Texas— 
growth is emphatic. The gains 
are spread generously over many 
hard and soft goods manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The area’s rate of increase in 
factory jobs has dropped from 
the dizzy pace set between 1947 
and 1954, but industrial growth 
has continued at a fast pace, and 
prospects for the future are 
bright. Even though the share of 


more @X- 


all industrial construction con- 
tracts in the region dropped be- 
tween 1954 and 1959, the actual 
size of the contract share is still 
very large compared with the 
area’s share of the nation’s fac- 
tory jobs. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


The least important industrial 
area of the country, this region 
is the fastest growing. Between 
1954 and 1959, it increased its 
share of all U.S. factory jobs 
from 1.1% to 1.4% based on a 
33% rise in factory jobs. 

Hard goods industries are 
spurring growth in the region 
while soft goods manufacturers 
tag along. From nearly an even 
balance between durables and 
nondurables in 1954, the séales 
tipped to 55% hard goods, 45% 
soft goods in 1959. 


PACIFIC STATES - 


Industrial growth in the Far 
West has continued on a broad 
front for a long time. Manu- 
facturers’ employment increases 
in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington are pushing this region 
into a photo finish with the South 
Atlantic states for third place in 
factory employment. Both re- 
gions now employ 10% of U.S. 
factory workers, but payrolls in 
the West are growing at a faster 
clip than in South Atlantic states, 
so the Pacific area is pulling 
ahead. 

Seventy percent of the Pacific 
area’s factory jobs are in durable 
goods industries, which are grow- 
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Humidity curled 
all the labels, alack! 

Reason enough why 

the boss blew his stack. 


Everyone, from the boss 
PermaFlat. Humidity can 
Gummed Paper Labels. So 


AS CURL-FREE as ungummed paper 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass., Drummondville, Quebec 
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But PermaFiat caused 

him to sing a new tune — 
From dampness all 

PermaFlat paper’s immune! 


down, is happier with 
‘t curl these Dennison 
printing, production, pack- 


aging go along on schedule. That’s why wise purchas- 
ing agents always specify 
labeling, greater efficiency. 


PermaFiat . . . for better 


ermaFliat 


BEFORE, DURING and AFTER printing 


ing twice as fast as nondurables. 
Between 1947 and 1954, the air- 
craft industry grew most rapidly. 
However, with the shift from 
aircraft to missiles, employment 
prospects have fallen for this in- 
dustry. Now electrical machin- 
ery—particularly electronics— 
has seized the spotlight of growth 
in the area. 


Texaco Constructs 
New Benzene Unit 
To Meet Shortage 


New York—Texaco is building 
a new benzene plant at Port 
Arthur, Texas. The new facility, 
with a capacity of 30-million 
gal./yr. is scheduled to go on 
stream in mid-1962. 

Texaco said that the new plant 
would help meet the increasing 
demand for high-purity benzene, 
as well as free domestic chemical 
companies from dependence on 
European and Iron Curtain 
sources. In 1959 the United 
States imported over 44-million 
gallons of benzene from Russia 
alone. 


No New Contract 


The last U. S. contract for Rus- 
sian material, placed two years 
ago, was for 180,000 metric tons. 
A new contract, expected in the 
fourth quarter of this year, did not 
materialize, it was reported last 
week. This was attributed to in- 
flux of petro-chemical companies 
into the benzene field, which is 
expected to be felt very sharply 
in 1961. 

This development is also ex- 
pected to be felt on the price 
front. 

Benzene, a coal tar derivative, 
came into short supply with the 
low steel operating rate. This led 
to talk of a price increase. How- 
ever, the large number of petro- 
chemical companies turning to 
benzene production makes an in- 
crease unlikely, most producers 
now believe. 

At the start of the year, the 
tankcar price of both petroleum 
and cokeoven benzene was raised 
from 31¢ to 34¢/gal. This is 
2¢/gal. below the 1958 level and 
far below the 55¢/gal. wartime 
price. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


FOR SALE 


80-ton Whitcomb Diesel 
Electric Locomotive 
in first-class operating 
condition. Complete 
specifications upon request. 


Midwest Steel Corporation 


Charleston 21, West Virginia 
Di 3-9508 


| Dial Telephone $8.95! 
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(Continued from page 1) 
extras about the middle of the 
second quarter seem a good bet 
to some members of the com- 
mittee. About half see price 
boosts coming at the end of the 
first quarter, the rest further on 
in the second quarter. None be- 
lieves the steel industry can hold 
off beyond that point. 

What a price increase will do 
to steel sales is anybody’s guess. 
But whatever occurs, the com- 
mittee members agreed, steel 
salesmen will be making a harder 
pitch than ever before. 

This greater sales effort already 
is causing a stir. Salesmen are 
branching out from buyers to 
cornering designers and engi- 
neers who can specify type and 
grade of steel in their plans. 

In addition, steel never before 
pushed by salesmen is getting 
the hard sell treatment. Items 
such as high tensile grades are 
being pushed hard and often. 

With inventories admittedly 
at an extremely low level the 
committee found steel prices not 


Blough Optimistic 


New York — Roger M. 
Blough, chairman of U. S. 
Steel Corp. said last week that 
steel users’ inventories had 
been “whittled down” to 10- or 
11-million tons, making the 
prospect of an improved op- 
erating rate “much more sub- 
stantial than anything to the 
contrary.” Despite current low 
operating rates, steel consump- 
tion so far in 1960 has not 
varied greatly from an esti- 
mated 19-million tons quar- 
terly, he said, pointing out that 
at that rate 1960 usage “would 
approach the record level of 
steel consumption which pre- 
vailed in the 1955-57 period.” 


so firm as might seem—particu- 
larly in Chicago and other parts 
of the Midwest. 

Committee Chairman A. G. 
Ruediger, purchasing director of 
Carrier Corp., said one steel 
buyer reported the case of a 
broker who offered prime steel 
at 50¢/ton below mill price. 
Other distributors have been 
ready and willing to cut prices 
from $4.50 to $7/ton on large 
orders for both cold-rolled and 
hot-rolled sheet. 

Some members. of the com- 
mittee admitted their steel in- 
ventories already had been re- 
duced below their normal base 
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Bisphenols, A & 44, Dow, Dec. 15, carlots, Ib........... 
Phenol (to resin mnfctrs.), Dow, Jan. 1, Ib 
Insulators, high volt. pin type & line post, 


1, 5-dichloroanthraquinone, tech., bbls., lb.............. 
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Gasoline, Mobil, East N. Y., dir. tnkwgn., gal........... 

Watertown-Westport (N. Y.), gal 
Braided packing (Teflon), Garlock...................- 
Detergent ingredient, Surfonic N-series, Jefferson, lb.... 
Truck tires, 8.25”-11” X-Sect.. Goodyear............... 


Flannels, solid & print, cone mills, yard.............. 


line. But with steel so deep in 
a buyer’s market, none expressed 
concern over inventories. 

P.A.’s see no reason to fear 
a tightening in the market, pro- 
vided mills don’t cut back their 
work forces too severely. Never- 
theless, the outlook is for slightly 
lengthening delivery schedules in 
the first quarter. 

Zinc-coated sheet appears to 
be the top candidate for lead 
time troubles. Buyers notice a 
brisk demand for this product 
both in automotive and other 
hard goods. 

The committee also reported 
on: 
® Quality—Buyers are report- 
ing quality troubles with mill 


steel. This may be due to a re- 


Steel Buyers See Price Rise Certain Next Year 


laxation of mspection diligence 
as mills shift personnel during 
production cutbacks. 

@ Inventory—While some buy- 
ers report inventories at rock 
bottom, others say their inven- 
tories have increased. This could 
result from both increased new 
orders and the fact that delivery 
times have lengthened somewhat 
due to low operating mill rates. 

©Foreign Imports—Overseas 
competitors are believed to have 
shot their bolt. This despite a 
growing relaxation of payment 
rules by foreign producers under 
which more and more U.S. 
customers are held on open ac- 
counts that eliminate the need 
for letters of credit to buy 
abroad. 


Proposal to Revise Defense Buying 
Promptly Touches Off Controversy 


(Continued from page i) 
mands channels dealing with 
plans for new weapon projects. 

But critics contended unifica- 
tion would not necessarily pro- 
vide all those benefits. Some con- 
tractors downgraded the effort 
to consolidate military procure- 
ment, stating they fear fewer 
contracting agencies would mean 
orders to fewer companies. 

Others said they saw more 
complications than solutions aris- 
ing from the proposals, predict- 
ing that five-year gestation period 
would be necessary for any kind 
of central procurement setup to 
shake down. During this period, 
they said, the many management 
problems involved in getting the 
separate procurement services 
coordinated would put a tremen- 
dous burden on industry. 

Other contractor representa- 
tives here were enthusiastic about 
the plan’s provision for reducing 
the civilian bureaucracy in the 
Pentagon. Said one executive: 


Provisions Make Sense 


“From a working standpoint, 
this makes sense. The more 
levels of approval you have to 
go through in the military estab- 
lishment, the slower the decision 
making process is. The main 
thing industry should be inter- 
ested in is the ability to get 
decisions as promptly as possible 
out of the military.” 

Most contractors, however, 
were more cautious in their views. 
They felt the plan as it now 
stands doesn’t adequately spell 
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out the nuts and bolts of military 
procurement. 

The plan was drafted by a six- 
man committee of experts headed 
by Sen. Stuart Symington 
(D-Mo.). Its objective: to bol- 
ster military unification by re- 
ducing the numbers of layers in 
the chain of command, down- 
grading the roles of the individual 
services, and centralizing more 
authority in the hands of the 
civilian Secretary of Defense and 
a single military chief of staff. 


Would Cut Red Tape 


On the civilian side, the plan 
would trim some of the layers 
away from the Pentagon’s com- 
plicated lines of authority. 

One under-secretary would be 
in charge of “weapon systems” 
to cover the functions of research 
and engineering, procurement 
and production, and facilities. 
His office would have “direc- 
torates” responsible for planning 
in each of these areas. 

These agencies would replace 
the large procurement and pro- 
duction office which now exists 
on the levels of the office of 
Secretary of Defense and the 
three service secretary offices. 

Under the Symington plan, the 
military services would retain 
“existing responsibilities for lo- 
gistic support.” It does not spell 
out what this means in relation 
to the new procurement research 
and engineering, facilities, and 
production directorates under the 
under-secretary of defense for 
weapon systems. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
prices are raised, it’s aimed at offsetting costs to produce more 
profits. 


General Electric said last week that its 1960 profits had been 
cut by strong domestic and foreign competition but that now it 
appears the downward slide may have about run its course. Thus 
GE looks for a general leveling or gradually higher prices from 
now on in the electrical manufacturing industry. 


Many purchasing agents, on the other hand, don’t see it 
exactly that way. NAPA business survey bulletin for December 
notes a general trend downward. This could have been caused 
by opportunities for “good buys” as much or more than any 
real reductions in list or book prices, but few saw any chance 
for strengthening in the price structure in the near future. 


All this leads up to the question: Is the real price you pay 
for a product set in the actual price listing or in the bidding and 
negotiation processes? 


The answer, of course, depends on a variety of factors, all 
revolving around the economics of procurement. And thus 
arises the point that the most successful purchasing managers 
in today’s business climate are those who are practical, practicing 
economists—in addition to being administrators, engineers, pro- 
duction experts, or some other type of managerial craftsman. 


What do you know about Gross National Product . . . or 
national population rates and changes? What about interna- 
tional markets . . . the marginal rate of substitution . 
Galbraith’s “affluent society” . . . or differential pricing? These 
are only a few of the definitions and concepts that are tools 
of the trade. 

. 


On the matter of arriving at a determination of the preferred 
price, Dr. C. T. Hardwick of the University of Detroit empha- 
sizes the checkpoints of “competition” and “cost.” Hardwick, 
a former purchasing agent turned economist, educator and busi- 
ness consultant, concedes that competitive bidding, as a widely 
used practical method of buying, often assures a fair price. But 
this is not necessarily always the case. 


At this point, explains Hardwick, cost analysis and research 
into the whole economic question of cost factors becomes an 
indispensible check on whether you are getting the “right price.” 
An economic “breakdown” process is called for here: checking 
the purchased items as to material costs, processing, manufac- 
turing, overhead, etc. This entails research, plus knowledge 
of where to look for and how to use the economic data indis- 


pensable to the points at issue. 


Value analysis is a basic form of this type of economic re- 


sear ch. 


And it is surprising how many purchasing managers 


have failed to poke boldly into the subject with a working 


program. 


Rail-Steamer Rate Warfare Brings 
Savings to West Coast Steel Buyers 


New York—West Coast steel 
buyers were counting their gains 
last week as rate warfare broke 
out anew between steamship 
lines and railroads. 

The Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau led things off by cutting 
the carload freight rate on wide 
flange beams from Chicago to 
the West Coast 21¢/100 Ib. to 
$1.82/100 Ib., effective Jan. 15. 

Bethlehem Steel, which owns 
Calmer Steamship Corp., told 
PURCHASING WEEK it would 
counter this move with rate cuts 
of from $1.14/100 Ib. to 94¢/ 
100 Ib., thus restoring the dif- 
ferential. Other East Coast 
steamship lines are expected to 
follow suit. 

The new rail rate of $1.82/ 
100 Ib. is designed to make rail 
delivery of beams nearly com- 
petitive with ocean shipments 


from Eastern mills, which cur- 
rently are delivered at a rate of 
$1.69 per 100 Ib. The current 
rate on wide flange shipments 
from Chicago to the West Coast 
is $2.03 per 100 Ib. 

At a recent hearing held before 
the Freight Bureau, Bethlehem 
Steel claimed the rail rate revi- 
sion would “undercut Bethlehem 
as the present prime supplier in 
the West Coast market.’ 

Speaking for the company, 
General Traffic Manager Joseph 
G. Cooper warned that “publish- 
ing a separate rate for wide flange 
will eventually lead to an expan- 
sion of the rate to all iron and 
steel articles.” 

At the hearing two other major 
producers of wide flange beams, 
Inland Steel and U.S. Steel 
Corp., both with mills in Chicago, 
favored the rail rate adjustment. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
warranties to bring them up to 
the level which the replacement 
brands (Atlas, Seiberling, All- 
state, etc.) have been using for 
years as a marketing tool. 

® Marquette Div. of Curtiss- 
Wright has a new manual impact 
wrench with the offer of a one- 
year warranty from date of pur- 
chase by end user. The warranty 
becomes effective, however, only 
on receipt of a warranty card, 
which is one way, the firm feels, 
of picking up useful marketing 
information. Normally, the com- 


pany gives 30-day to six-month 
warranties, depending on the 
product. 

@ General Electric is handing 
out more liberal warranties on 
products that have been im- 
proved enough to make an ex- 
tended guarantee feasible. This 
happened recently in the case of 
a new line of motors, which now 
can be covered against burnout 
because of a new heat sensing 
switch that cuts off the motor 
when the internal winding tem- 
perature exceeds a pre-set limit. 


@ Westinghouse has extended a 


Fleet Managers Start Crash Drive 
Against Rising Maintenance Costs 


New York—Fleet managers 
from all over the U.S. gathered 
in the Coliseum last week for a 
frontal attack on truck mainte- 
nance costs. 

The occasion was the first Na- 
tional Fleet Maintenance Con- 
ference sponsored by the Private 
Truck Council of America, Inc., 
in a pioneeri ittempt to pro- 
vide problems-solving seminars 
for the men who manage the 
nation’s fleets. 

“The need for an all-out at- 
tack on maintenance costs has 
never been greater,” said Carroll 
Boyce, am chairman and 
editor of Fleet Owner, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication. Amer- 
ican Trucking Assns., Inc. re- 
cently published a study which 
showed that the operating costs 
of intercity vehicles averaged 
4.7¢/per mile. However, Boyce 
said many fleets operated at 
much higher costs, even to the 
point of 10¢/per mile. 


Conference Workshops 


The conference included off- 
the-record workshops, where 
fleet managers held feeb 45-lice 
meetings with supplier engineers 
and questioned technical per- 
formance of a wide variety of 
products. 

Among the topics discussed 
were: 


@New diagnostic techniques 
including telemetry, tracer chem- 
istry, fiber optics and computers 
to detect and prevent vehicle 
breakdowns. 


®A new skid-resisting tire for 
winter driving which reduces 
noise and permits greater front 
axle loads. 


®@ Moly Grease, a new multi- 
purpose auto grease which de- 
livers improved performance by 
using a new soft-solid additive, 
molybdenum disulfide. 

e conference was tied in 
with an exposition of new prod- 
ucts at which 62 firms displayed 
maintenance equipment and al- 
lied products. 

Among the products fleet op- 
erators saw on display were: 


@A device which automat- 
ically records the identity of a 
vehicle’s driver as well as its 
speed, mileage, rolling time and 


stops. 

@A_transistorized _ignition 
system. 

®@ A compact lightweight heavy- 


duty alternator to replace the 
conventional generator on high- 
way trucks. 


@ An all-electric chassis dyna- 
mometer that eliminates the need 
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for the road testing of trucks and 
buses. 

E. G. Cox, section chief of 
Motor Carrier Safety, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, called 
for vigorous action by carriers 
to ensure safe operations. 

Cox noted that while the be- 
ginning of the ICC program of 
nationwide road checks origi- 
nated with defects in brake sys- 
tems, investigators were findin 
a need for much more Poon 
inspection of steering equipment, 
coupling devices, springs, tires 
and electrical equipment. 

He said the ICC was stressing 
the need for ——— of “those 
vital parts which are not readily 
apparent to the casual observer 
and systematic maintenance pro- 
cedures” by the 140,000 firms 
now operating more than 1.5- 
million vehicles in _ interstate 
commerce. 


Can Manufacturers List 
Details of Price Boosts 
Going Into Effect Jan. 1 


New York — Can producers 
began spelling out details of price 
increases announced last month. 
The hikes, ranging from 1% to 
3%, go into effect Jan. 1. 

American Can Co.’s Canco 
Div. started the ball rolling last 
week with a rundown on its new 
price schedule. Prices are going 
up on the following items: 

No. 300 open top can, f. o. b. 
Chic: up 63¢/thousand to 
$31.50 per thousand, up 2%. 

One quart motor oil can, f. 0. b. 
Houston—up $1.52/thousand to 
$54.84 per thousand, an increase 
of 2.9%. 

One/gal. paint can, f. 0. b. 
Chicago—up $6.08/thousand to 
$192.11/thousand, increased by 
3.3%. 

12 oz. beer can, f. o. b. Mil- 
waukee— increased 72¢/thousand 
to $35.51 per thousand, an in- 
crease of 2.1%. 

6 oz. citrus juice can, f. 0. b. 
Florida— increased 62¢/thousand 
to $23.18/thousand, an increase 
of 2.7%. 

Canco’s new prices include: 


No. 1 quarter pound electro 
plate, f. o. b. ol empl in- 
crease of 70¢/thousand to 
$27.64 /thousand. 

No. 10 can, f. o. b. Balti- 
more—increased $2.64/thousand 
from $116.62 to $119.26. 

The increases are attributed to 


higher labor and _ production 
costs. Spokesmen say the new 
prices will apply equally to 


aluminum and tin plate. 


Flood of Products Brings Wave of Warranties 


one-year warranty on its demand 
meters to 12 years. It was able 
to do this, it says, because diffi- 
cult corrosion problems have 
been solved through use of sili- 
cone oils and improved metals. 

® Smith-Corona Marchant is 
now experimenting with a five- 
year guarantee on all electric and 
manual portable typewriter parts, 
except heavy-wear items (motor 
and rubber components). If the 
results are favorable, as ex- 
pected, the new policy may be 
extended to office equipment be- 
fore too long. 

Although most industrial buy- 
ers are willing to go along with 
the new trend to the purely 
“sales tool” warranty, a sizable 
number are adopting a wait-and- 
see attitude. In fact, over 50% 
of the P.A.’s surveyed by PW 
said that although the warranty 
is a valuable safeguard, they still 
rely most heavily on the unwrit- 
ten guarantees implied in a reli- 
able buyer-seller relationship. 

Manufacturers, too, have their 
doubts although they are ready 
to concede that the warranty has 
become a better sales tool now 
that reliability programs and im- 
proved materials are taking the 
guesswork out of performance 
characteristics. 

The biggest problem facing in- 
dustrial P.A.’s in connection with 
the warranty boom is how to dis- 
tinguish fact from fancy in war- 
ranty claims. Unlike the con- 
sumer, he’s pretty much on his 
own when it comes to evaluating 
warranty advertising. Federal 
Trade Commission rules, issued 
last April, don’t cover industrial 
eauipment, because, as one FTC 
official put it, “It’s a lot more 
difficult to fool an industrial cus- 
tomer. By and large he knows 
what he’s getting.” 


Ruling Provides Guideline 


The FTC ruling on consumer 
warranties does provide some 
useful guidelines, however, for 
the industrial buyer. Here are 
some helpful points to consider: 


@Length of the guarantee. 
Make sure the warranty applies 
to you as end user. Make sure 
you understand how the phrases 
“from date of shipment,” “from 
date of delivery,” etc. affect the 
length of the warranty. 


@ Base for pro-rating. If the 
guarantee is pro-rated over a 
period of time, make sure you 
know the basic price from which 
the pro-rating begins. You can 
wind up paying as much or more 
for a replacement if a volume or 
other discount price is the basic 
one. 


@ Amount of guarantee. Be 
sure the amount covered by the 
replacement is spelled out. If 
pro-rated, the warranty should 


specify this. 


@ Operating conditions. Make 
sure that, in operation, the prod- 
uct is living up to the conditions 
under which the warranty applies. 
By the same token, make sure all 
these conditions are understood 
at the time of purchase. 


@ Components vs. total prod- 
uct. Make sure that a long-term 
guarantee applies to a total prod- 
uct rather than a single com- 
sonent, and that the guarantees 


on parts and total product are 
the same. 


Purchasing Week 


Late News in Brief 


Federal Grand Jury Indicts 8 Firms 
Buffalo—Eight leading office furniture manufacturers have 
been indicted by a Federal grand jury on charges of conspiring 
to fix prices or eliminate competition. 
Named were: General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O.; 


Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, 


O.; Shaw-Walker Co., Muske- 


gon, Mich.; Lawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Inc., Rochester; Art 


Metal Inc., Jamestown, N. Y.; 


Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, 


Mich.; Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N. Y. and All Steel Equip- 
ment Inc., Aurora, Ili. Invincible Metal Furniture Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis. and Brown-Morse Co., Muskegon were named 


co-conspirators. 


GE Adds New Capacitor Line 
Miami Beach—General Electric Co. has moved into the $20- 
million replacement capacitor market with the development of 
a complete line of electrolytic and paper-Mylar types for elec- 


tronic equipment. 


Price of Key Scrap Improves 
Pittsburgh—Railroad grade steel s¢rap increased $1.25/ton 
from a month ago in the first over-all improvement in scrap 


prices since last summer. 


The key grade is still below former 


levels, due to an average drop of $5.50/ton in October trans- 


actions. 


Jobless Totals Rise 


Washington— Unemployment 


is now around 4-million and 


may hit over 5-million by January, according to a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey of job conditions in 150 major industrial 


areas. 


The survey also reported a total of 51 large cities with 


at least 6% of total workforce unemployed. 


Electrical Firms Enter Pleas 
Philadelphia—Twenty-nine firms and 45 individuals pleaded 
guilty or no contest last week in the government’s price fixing 


suits against major electrical manufacturers. 


In one other case, 


W. C. Rowland, a Westinghouse vice president, stood by a pre- 
vious innocent plea and will have to stand trial. 


Sperry & Hutchinson Green Stamps 


Invade Industrial 


(Continued from page 1) 

for industrial products, which 
many P.A.’s feel is a form of 
payola (see PW, Sept. 26, ’60, 
p. 1). “Perhaps some of our 
competitors will express disap- 
proval, calling it a gift or even 
a kick-back, Wellington Van- 
deveer, Circo president, said 
“Actually, it is neither a gift nor 
a kick-back, but a more dramatic 
method of offering standard busi- 
ness discounts.” 

Vandeveer said the plan was 
designed to speed up cash flow. 
Thus, stamps are given out as a 
discount for prompt payment— 
within 10 days of invoice. Pay- 
ments now average 42 days, he 
said. 

Vandeveer expects the stamp 
program to boost sales of im- 
ported degreasing chemicals 30% 
to 35%. Truckload quantities 
of imported trichlorethylene are 
currently being sold at 13¢/gal., 
about one penny below domestic 
price. Stamps are offered only 
with Circo’s green label line of 
degreasing agents, which uses 
imvorted materials. 

Use of industrial trading stamps 
began attracting attention last 
summer when Industrial Gift 
Stamp Co. pioneered their distri- 
bution in the Chicago area. 
plan immediately met with strong 
opposition in purchasing circles, 
and the Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of Chicago actively fought it. 

Whether the Chicago group’s 
action entirely eliminated the use 
of stamps in the Midwest ap- 
peared doubtful; but L. R. Seen, 
secretary of the Chicago associa- 
tion, said news about them 
avparentlv has simmered down in 


recent weeks. 


Purchasing Field 


Seen notified all members of 
the Chicago association by letter 
last August that acceptance of the 
stamps did not appear to be 
ethical. One of several steel sup- 
pliers that had offered stamps in 
Chicago withdrew from the plan 
after a member of the Association 
wrote a letter of objection. In an- 
other case, an association mem- 
ber notified the Better Business 
Bureat but the BBB to date has 
taken no position on the issue. 

Circo is offering one stam 
for every 10¢ in sales. Eac 
stamp represents a discount of 
24%2% to 2% % at retail value. A 
tank’ car of  trichlorethylene 
would deliver between $150 and 
$175 in stamps. 


May Extend to Other Items 


Vandeveer said that if success- 
ful, the trading stamp program 
may .be applied to the com- 
pany’s line of standard off-the- 
shelf degreasing equipment. He 
said there is “a possibility” of 
using the stamps as a discount 
toward other Circo purchases. 
However, he said, “we really 
want to stay away from the 
‘baker’s dozen’ selling approach.” 


Edward J. Beineke, Jr., vice 
president of Sperry & Hutchin- 
son Co., Inc., told PURCHASING 


WEEK that the firm currently is 
negotiating with other industrial 
companies to tie the S & H 
stamps to industrial markets. He 
also indicated the possibility of 
using S & H stamps for indus- 
trial equipment not carried in 
the consumer product catalog. 
He said this type purchase would 
have to be negotiated between 
Boy H and the stamp holding 
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THE 
CARD 
WITH 
SPECIAL 
BACKING 


...1in service 


Complete service is important with 
any product and, in fact, greatly in- 
creases its worth. Behind the IBM 
card stands an organization that is 
geared to render this kind of service. 


SF MARK < 


For expert advice and technical as- 
sistance with your card problems, you 
can always rely on the IBM Sales 
Representative and IBM’s staff of 
Supplies Specialists. These men are 
thoroughly versed in both card and 
machine requirements. 


IBM’s warehousing service—for cus- 
tomer and stock card forms—permits 
faster delivery and practically elimi- 
nates “out-of-stock” conditions in 
customer inventories. Pool shipments, 
for less-than-truckload card orders, 
are arranged automatically by IBM 
whenever possible. In addition, emer- 
gency service is always available. 
Whatever the format, quantity or de- 
livery time required, IBM will do 
everything within its power to meet 
your needs. Customer education in 
the design, handling and care of 
punched cards is available through 
IBM’s customer education centers, as 
well as through plant tours, supplies 
seminars and informative books and 
pamphlets. 


The IBM card is backed by un- 
matched DESIGN and QUALITY, too. 
Through Card Design Centers... 
Sample Card Centers .. . manufac- 
turing experience and quality control 
which are unparalleled in the indus- 
try ... you receive the finest in card 
design and performance. 


This special backing makes the IBM 
card a value unsurpassed in the in- 
dustry ... and represents one more 
example of the way IBM helps you to 
enjoy Balanced Data Processing. 
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SUPPLIES 


Solving an *80,000,000 problem 


Maintaining an uninterrupted supply of materials to meet production schedules, keeping inventory to a 
minimum, providing replacement parts to customers—this is a major problem in industry today. 

To help solve it the electrical and electronics industries, for example, last year shipped about $80,000,000 
worth of material by Emery Air Freight. 

Said Mr. Henry E. Giese, Manager—Traffic and Staff Purchasing for the ITT Federal Division of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, Clifton, N. J.: 

“We found Emery provided more advantages than any other air freight service. For example, nationwide 
coverage, teletype information, use of all airlines, and 24-hour pickup and delivery. This means overnight 
delivery from anywhere in the country to our plant in Clifton, N. J. We have no routing problems because 
Emery takes care of. this. We know when our shipments will be delivered to us so we can maintain our 
production schedules.” 

Businesses, large or small, can use Emery profitably. We would like to show you what Emery can do 
for you. Call your local Emery man or write us. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT 


801 Second Ave., New York 17. “EMERY—Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service” 


